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U.S. Foreign Trade in 1941: New Tendencies 


and Currents 


By Grace A. Witherow, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The developments of World War II 
and of the great Defense Program at 
home have brought about noteworthy 
changes in the foreign trade of the United 
States. The violent shocks of spread- 
ing hostilities, the impacts of world-dis- 
ruptions, have altered to an increasing 
degree, and in many varied ways, the 
course of the merchandise movements to 
and from this country. In many regions, 
traditional molds have been broken— 
once-grooved channels have been choked. 
Thus, important readjustments are mir- 
rored in United States foreign-trade fig- 
ures for the first quarter of this present 
year. In the succeeding paragraphs of 
this article the significant statistics are 
presented. 

Trade continues to be increasingly con- 
centrated, as respects both commodities 
and geographic areas. As during the sec- 
ond half of 1940, this Nation’s trade con- 
tinued to shift to British Empire countries 
and to Latin America during the first 
quarter of 1941—with exports consisting 
of military supplies and imports compris- 
ing strategic materials to an ever-in- 
creasing degree. 

Notwithstanding the almost complete 
loss of Continental European markets— 
reflected mainly in sharp declines in ex- 
ports of agricultural products and ordi- 
nary consumer goods—March figures 
recorded the highest export total in more 
than a year and the largest import total 
in nearly 4 years. 

Total exports from the United States 
were valued at $986,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1941—8 percent less than in 
the first quarter of 1940, but approxi- 
mately 40 percent above the total in the 
first quarter of 1939. More than three- 
fifths of this amount, or $620,000,000, 
represented shipments to the British 
Empire, or half again as much as the 
customary 40 percent prior to the out- 
break of the war. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were $112,000,000 larger in 
value than in the first quarter of 1940, 
while those to other parts of the British 
Empire increased $108,000,000. Ship- 
ments made under the lend-lease ar- 
rangement were not a major factor in 
the high quarter’s exports, but they did 
figure to some extent in the high March 
total of $228,000,000 to the British Empire 
and Egypt. 


Increase in United States Imports 


Imports during the first quarter of 1941 
reached a value of $730,000,000, a gain of 
more than 10 percent over the first quar- 
ter of 1940 and of approximately 40 per- 
cent over the first quarter of 1939. Goods 
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Value of exports, including reexports, and general imports of the United States, by quarters—1935-41. 


TABLE 1.—United States Foreign Trade, 
by Geographic Areas, First Quarter 
1941 





| 
| Percentage dis- 
tribution 


Millions of 

dollars 
Area eis | . 
1939] 1940 |1941| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


Exports, including re- | 
exports, total 699) 1, 068) 986/100. 0) 100. 0/100. 0 
British Empire 272} + 401/ 620) 38.9) 37.5) 62.9 


Europe, — excluding | | 
United Kingdom.._| 177} 319) 47/ 25.3) 29.9) 4.8 
Latin America ! | 122) 189) 183) 17.5) 17.7) 18.6 


Japan, China, Kwan- | 





tung | 74) 80) 54) 10.6) 83) 5.5 
All other countries...| 54! 70) 82) 7.7) 6.6) 83 
} | 
General imports, total. | 527| 659 730|100. 0| 100. 0}100. 0 
British Empire | 179) 258) 316) 34.0) 30. 2 43.3 
Europe, excluding | | 
United Kingdom.-./ 117 93) $2) 22.2) 14.1) 4.4 
Latin America ! | 127) 162) 228) 24.1) 24.6) 31.2 
Japan, China, Kwan- | } 
tung ..| 42) 63) 49) 8.0) 9.6) 6.7 
83) 08 6 14.4 


All other countries__.| 62) 11. 8} 12. 
} | 





1 20 Republics, including Canal Zone. 


purchased in various parts of the British 
Empire, valued at $316,000,000, were 22 
percent larger than in the first quarter of 
1940 and 77 percent larger than in the 
same quarter of 1939. These increases 
are accounted for primarily by large im- 
ports of rubber from British Malaya, 
wool from Australia, and nickel and vari- 
ous other commodities from Canada. 
Although imports from the United King- 
dom have held up well considering the 
wartime conditions, they showed a mod- 
erate decline in comparison with cor- 
responding quarters of immediately pre- 
ceding years. 


Loss of Trade With European Markets 


The major markets for our exports on 
the Continent of Europe were lost last 
summer after the German invasion of 
France led to the blockade of practically 
the whole of Europe by Britain. As a 
result, the large trade with Continental 
Europe, which amounted to more than 
$400,000,000 in the first quarter of 1940, 
decreased to approximately $75,000,000 
(exports and imports) in the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 

Exports to Continental European 
countries comprised only 5 percent of 
total United States export trade in the 
first quarter of 1941, while imports from 
the same area were about 4 percent of 
total United States imports. 

Trade channels remain open with only 
a few countries—Spain, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Greece, and the U. S. 
S. R—and with the latter ainly via 
Vladivostok. 


Trade With Latin America 


Relatively heavy exports to Latin 
America contributed materially to the 
large volume of United States export 
trade in the first quarter of 1941. Ship- 
ments to the American Republics total- 
ing $183,000,000, although slightly smaller 
than in the first quarter of 1940, showed 
an increase of more than $60,000,000, or 
50 percent over the corresponding period 
in 1939. 

The United States is supplying this 
area with large amounts of iron and 
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steel, wood pulp, paper, and coal and 
with many other commodities not avail- 
able from the usual European sources, 
as well as with the customary machin- 
ery and automotive items. 


TABLE 2.—Summary Statistics of United 
States Exports and Imports 


[Value in millions of dollars] 





3 months ending March 


Percent 
change ' in 
1941 from 


Item Value 


GE 
|1938] 1939 1940 


1941, 1939 1940 
| 

Exports, including re- 
exports | 826) 6991, 068) 986. +41.0 —7.6 

Exports, United States 
merchandise | 815) 690 1,043) 967\+40.1 —7.3 
Agricultural 234| 160) 238 76 —52.9 —68.2 
Nonagricultural 582) 530) 805 891, +68.2 +10.7 
Foodstuffs 115} 86 85 47 —45.6 —45.2 
Crude materials | 163) 112) 190) 51/—54.6/—73.1 
Semimanufactures___| 132) 116) .222) 185,459. 5 —16.6 


Finished manufac- 
tures 405) 377| 546) 684,+81.7 +25.3 
General imports 507; 527, 659) 730 +38.6 +10.8 
Imports for consump- 
tion 492) 513) 631) 695 +35.4 +10. 1 
Agricultural 256) 255) 331) 386+51.3'+16.8 
Nonagricultural 236) 258, 300) 308 419.6 42.6 
Foodstuffs 147) 139) 144) 165,+18.04+14.7 
Crude materials 150) 162) 244) 206/+83.3'+21.1 
Semimanufactures 94, 110; 143) 147, +33.9, +3.1 
Finished manufac- 
tures 102} 102) 100) 87)/—15.0 —13.6 
Excess of merchandise 
exports 319) 173) 409 256 
Quantity index (1923- 
25 average = 100): 
Exports of United 
States merchan- 
dise 108} 99) 133) 1274+28.3 —4.7 
Imports for con- 
sumption 91) 100; 110) 124 +23.3 +12 
Unit value (price) in- | 
dex (1923-25 aver- 
age= 100): 
Exports of United 
States merchan- 
dise .-| 68 68 70) 68 4+9.1, —2.7 
Imports for con- | 
sumption 56) 54 60, 59) +9.7, —2.2 





! Calculated on full figures. 


Shipments to Latin America repre- 
sented 18.6 percent of United States ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1941, as com- 
pared with 17.5 percent in the first 
quarter of 1939, before the outbreak of 
the war. 

United States imports from Latin 
America, valued at $228,000,000, showed 
an increase of 41 percent over the 1940 
first-quarter level and of 80 percent over 
the value in the first quarter of 1939. 
They advanced above the value of our 
merchandise exports to that area during 
each of the first 3 months of this year, 
though when mined gold and silver are 
added to the merchandise totals we have 
consistently had an excess of imports 
from the American Republics. 

Coffee, sugar, wool, copper, and various 
other Latin American products were im- 
ported into the United States in large 
volume, raising the value of merchandise 
imports from that region to 31 percent 
of total United States imports as com- 
pared with 25 percent a year ago. 
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TABLE 3.—Exzports of Leading Commodities 


{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars 


Reexports not included] 





3 months ending March 


Percent change! 3 





Commodity Value months March 
1941 from 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 
Machinery 2 126. 7 115.2 149. 1 177.3 53.8 +18 9 
Electrical and apparatus 25.5 23. 4 29.1 32.0 +36. 7 +9 9 
Industrial 70.8 68. 0 95.3 120.9 +77.8 +28. 9 
Metal-working machinery 24.5 27.2 48.0 65.3 +139.9 436 ¢ 
Agricultural, and implements 19.7 14.0 16.6 17.8 +27.8 7 ; 
Iron and steel-mill products 57.0 43.9 108. 4 112.7 +156.9 44 0 
Iron and steel serap 16.0 Te 11.1 3.4 70.1 ~60.5 
Aircraft, including parts and accessories 14.4 2.6 66.4 124.4 1504.9 +873 
Petroleum and products 91.4 R80. 3 R88 18] 40. 1 ~45 9 
Crude petroleum 25.6 18. 4 15.7 6.3 65.6 —5g 7 
Motor fuel and gasoline 22.0 0.9 16.9 13.8 33.7 18 | 
Lubricating oil 17,4 16.4 32.1 16.9 +3. 4 —47.3 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 90.4 75.2 76.6 78. 5 +4. 4 +24 
Passenger cars (new) 34. 6 30.0 20. 6 15.4 18. 6 _9F 9 
Motor trucks (new) 25.3 19.7 28.7 28. 4 4.1 “11 
Chemicals and related products 29.7 31.0 52.4 57.8 8H, 2 410.3 
Chemicals (coal-tar, specialties, industrial, and 
medicinal 8.0 19.4 38. ( 41.4 112.7 +8 7 
Explosives, fuses, etc 11 i) 1.6 4.5 393. 3 +186, 0 
Cotton, unmanufactured 8.9 { 130. 3 12.8 72.0 —H),9 
Nonferrous metals 25.3 26.0 62.1 34.5 32. ¢ - 44 
Copper, including ore and manufactures 17.4 16 38.7 12.8 22 —6 9 
Aluminum 1.8 3.0 7.5 2.5 17.7 67.0 
Brass and bronze yo 1.4 7.8 11.9 722. 6 4.59 ¢ 
Coal and coke 8.2 a! 11.6 13.3 AO. 5 413 9 
Cotton manufactures, including yarn 5.3 15.1 22. 1 22.0 45.8 : r 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric 8.2 a3 11.1 12.6 +-53. 5 +13 ; 
Paper and manufactures 6.4 6.5 14.4 16.2 150.0 4 13 0 
Firearms and ammunition ¢ 2.6 1.4 2.8 33 (3 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures . 10.1 15.0 20.9 108.0 +40. 0 
Rubber and manufactures 6.3 8 9.8 13.5 +72. 6 1.37 3 
Automobile casings 2 34 38 7.1 103.7 af 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 36.9 8.3 1 10.1 4.4 34.8 
Sawmill products 9.3 9.1 * 4 8.2 4 411.6 
Boards and timber 8.9 x8 6.7 6 2 ~99 
Packinghouse products 12.0 13.5 17.3 7.9 41.6 545 
Meat products 6.7 7.4 11.9 3.5 2. 2 70.2 
Fats and oils 5.4 6.1 5.4 4.3 8. 7 ~19.7 
Lard 1.0 5.8 19 3.8 4.5 ~ 9 | 
Fruits and nuts 19. 4 20.9 13.1 6.1 70.8 ~ 53.5 
Apples, fresh 1.9 5.9 3 04.7 ~6).7 
Dried and evaporated fruits 16 16 3.7 3 43. 8 —43.4 
Canned fruits 5 5.4 6.3 3 94.4 —95. 1 
Wheat, including flour +6 22.0) 11.4 6.7 69 4] 
Wheat, grain 7.4 Iti. ¢ 1% 1.6 WW). 2 —67.0 
Paper base stocks Sy 1.2 18 6.2 +428. 4 +300 
Corn 7.6 s a 1.0 87.9 RR 4 
Books and printed matter . 5 1 4.8 12.3 —5.9 
Wood manufactures, advanced 6 a | 4.7 5.8 st +23 ( 
} months ending March 
Percent change 
Commodity Quantity months Maret 
1941 from 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 
Iron and steel scrap 1,000 tons y52 7¢ (29 174 77.3 72 
Crude petroleum 1,000 bbl 17, 395 14, 253 11, 63 OS 4.8 — 6.9 
Motor fuel and gasoline do 8, 41 8, 365 5, 211 V4 53.0 -4 
Lubricating oil do ) 259 2, 338 , 30 1, XS0) 19.6 ~43 
Passenger cars (new number 55, 370 48, KSU 3, TH2 22, O76 4.58 —H. f 
Motor trucks (new do 41,615 31, 904 $5, 027 $1, O25 4.0 1.4 
Cotton, unmanufactured million Ib 828 49% 1, 237 119 76.0 w) 
Copper, including ore and manufactures do 163 153 258 ) sm) 67. 
Coal and coke 1,000 tons 1, 342 1, 444 129 », 229 44 4 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric million sq. vd 87 M4 104 111 1.0 +6 
Automobile casings thousands 203 2h} 257 383 0.4 +49. ( 
Tobacco, unmanufactured million Ib 117 110 SS 1 2 43.9 
Boards and timber million bd. ft 224 229 181 149 4.9 17.4 
Packinghouse products million Ib 93 121 1M) 7 $6.7 52.3 
Meat products do 37 42 SI 17 Hi). 4 79. € 
Fats and oils do i) 79 7s 60 24.0 3.9 
Lard do 53 75 74 A 20 4 
Apples, fresh 1,000 bu 4, O82 4,819 i 184 96, 2 67.6 
Dried and evaporated fruits million Ib O06 Ro 70 45 49.2 34.9 
Canned fruits do 74 3} 87 4 v5.8 96.0 
Wheat, including flour 1,000 bu 31, 307 $5, 652 13, 195 8,116 7.2 38 
Wheat, grain do 25, 674 27, 487 , 74 2, 100 204 (8.4 
Corn do 38, 511 13, 640 12, 823 1, 317 90.3 89.7 
Calculated on full figures ‘ Includes firework 


? Includes office appliances and printing machinery 
} Includes tin-plate scrap, waste, clippings, etc. 


Our rising purchases of commodities, 
particularly in South America, has im- 
proved the exchange position of a number 
of countries, thus alleviating the problem 
caused by elimination of European mar- 


Increase over 1,000 percent 


kets for their products in 1940. Other 
factors that have tended to improve the 
trade position of several Latin-American 
countries include such measures as: EX- 
port-Import bank loans, continued pur- 
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chases of gold and silver by the United TABLE 4.—Imports for Consumption of L eading Commodities 
states Treasury, and the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement. {Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 
—— | March shipments to Latin America rep- 
_yesented the highest monthly value, with seer Te 
~~ | q single exception, since the war began. Ce ee ee 
rel 3 | ‘ ; Percent change,' 3 
Larch | Trad i. a A Value | Quantity months March 
rade wi astern Asia 1941 from— 
40 In the on Mie emg — — | 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1939 1940 
China, an wantung—exports were val- a he oS ee, eerie ere ates eee eR a oe) ee 
tigg ued at $54,000,000, a decrease of $35,- Rubber, crude | 4a 39.6| 67.6 98.9} +1496) +46.4 
+9 9 900,000 from the first quarter of 1940. Popes and manufactures | 22.6 25.2 27.0 28.1 +11. 2 | +3.8 
{29 imports from the same area declined pin (bars, blocks, pigs) | us| i42| d8| 329] +4003] 4am 
+73 | fom $63,000,000 to $49,000,000—those Coffee. __- 37.8 39.0 36.5 52.6 +34.9 +44.1 
Silk, raw | 18.3 19.8 28. 6 21.1 +6. 2 —26.4 
T4.0 m Japan by $10,000,000 and those from ; 
3 | {10 AUR Cane sugar 36.7 19.7 29.0 37.5 | +90.2 +29. 5 
+87 3 China by $3,000,000. Wool and mohair, unmanufactured | 3.3 12. 6 | 29. 4 51.3 | +308. 3 +74.8 
—45.9 Furs and manufactures } 9.1 10.2 17.3 22.7 | +123.4 +31.4 
~59.7 shes —_ — 18.3 18.0 22.3 16. 1 —10.7 —27.8 
| . : ood pulp. 16.3 16. 5 | 20.3 13.5 —17.9 —33. 4 
a Commodity Exports Showing Increases Copper, including ore and manufactures | 10.3 94, 1738 20.2 | +115. 4 +17.2 
2 : ,etroleum and products 9.8 8.5 15.5 17.2 +101.8 +11.3 
ay The demand for war supplies in British Fruits and nuts | 11.4 12. 1 11.7 11.3 —6.4 —3.5 
= Empire countries resulted in exception- Chemicals and related products is | 21.1 19.5 18.8 14.2 —27.4 —24.5 
410.3 : Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) 8.8 9.5 7.8 6.9 —27.4 | —12.2 
‘* | ally large exports of this character in the Fertilizers and materials 11.2 | 9.0 9.8 6.4| 28.9 —34.8 
48.7 . The largest in- Vegetable oils and fats, expressed 16.6 13.3 16.8 8.4) —36.8 | —50.1 
L186. 0 first quarter of 1941 a © - 4 ‘ Wines and spirits : } 12.0 10.9 10. 1 9.1 —16.8 —9.9 
_y9 crease was shown for aircraft, with a gain Hides and skins | 6.2 12.7) 142 14.5) +13.8) +17 
~445 . urlaps : 7.6 7.6 | 12.9 10.2 | +33.5 | —21.1 
=a of $58,000,000 over the first quarter of Diamonds, total | 5.1 9.8 | 11.6 84) -14.3|) 28.0 
-e7y «1940, bringing the current quarter’s ex- ‘ Diamonds, cut but not set 3.1 6.8 9.1 4.0 —40.8 —55.7 
459 6 a erro-alloys | 4.3 3.7 8.2 8.7) +135.5 | +6. 4 
He ports to $124,000,000. Exports of metal Nickel (ore, matte, and alloy) 2.8 6.2 7.7 12.2 | +97.8|) +59.8 
; working machinery increased 36 percent Tobacco, unmanufactured | 8.6 | 8.6 | 8.5 91) +51) +67 
+133 tg $65,000,000, and those of firearms rose —_—filllseeds > ae ry 48 ae e4 ters 4 are 
41 0; “ac -ans D. « b ‘. 9.9 | : . 4. & 
(3 me fom less than $3,000,000 to nearly Cm aoe = gata including yarn, ete 9.1 | 10. 1 9.4 6.1 —39. 4 | —35.0 
0 ‘otton cloth 2.0 | 2.5 2.0 | 1.5 —38. 4 | —24.6 
bar 3 _. . f to 1 hi —— _ including shellfish ; 6.8 8.3 | 9.5 | 6.5 —22.6 | —31.8 
+86. 5 Partly owing to large shipments to Wool manufactures, including yarn, ete 4.3 6.6 | 6.4 | 6.2 —5.2 —2.4 
: Sawmi rts | 2.5 | 5 7.5 : Bi. § 
;** — Latin America, as well as to Empire coun- a . 4 ie wel eet ae 
~22 tries, other substantial increases over the Unmanufactured vegetable fibers + 4.5 3.4 6.3 | 5.4 | +57.4 —14.7 
Rat : ’ x, he ye » me ac S 5.{ . 6 5.7 é ~ - 
tics revious year’s first-quarter values were ax, hemp, and ramie manufacture 1. 9 6.6 5.7 3.8 41.8 32.4 
70.2 y nite eee 
-197 yecorded. These include: Finished man- ee = 
“a ufactures of iron and steel, 29 percent to 3 months ending March 
—t0.7 $58,000,000; industrial machinery, other rs : ee REY THA 
“i+ than metal-working, 18 percent to $55,- . * ies Percent, chance, 3 
—9 ommodity uantity months March 
—41.3 600,000; rubber and manufactures, 37 : : 1941 from— 
tay | percent to $14,000,000; paper manufac- . - nenhearcaimeremesoned 
-4 tures, 13 percent to $16,000,000; cotton 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1939 | 1940 
89 ; : | 
sy) doth, tire fabric, and duck, 13 percent to nan eat 
$13,000,000. Rubber, crude million Ib 289 254 | 390 553 | +1180} +41.8 
Newsprint. . do 921 1,032 | 1,113 1, 202 +16. 4 | +8.0 
‘ . Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) do 28 32 58 80 +150. 7 | +39. 3 
Exports Showing Declines Coffee do 535 | 528 514 930 | +571 | +61.3 
rom ; Silk, raw do 11 | 11 8 8 —25.5 —.4 
nge! 3 Two commodities (broadly defined) in Cane sugar : ' do 1, 561 | 914} 1,455 1,961 | +114.5 +34.8 
March | . ool and mohair, unmanufacture¢ do 12 | 65 | 121 218 237.3 +80. 1 
far large demand for war purposes failed to Wood pulp 1,000 tons 366 | 417 | 495 | o7| —455| —S4.1 
reach so high a level in the first quarter Copper million content Ib__| 110 | 99 168 | 200 | + +102.3 +19. 4 
: ‘ertilizers and materials 1,000 tons of 2,000 1b 561 425 512 | 341; —-19.8 | —33.4 
1940 of 1941 as in the first quarter of 1940. Hides and skins million Ib 32 90 87 | 116 | = +28.8 | +34. 1 
These were nonferrous metals and heavy Burlaps do 128 133 139 121 ~8.9) —12.7 
teel products, including scrap iron ee , ; 1,000 carats 365 626 320 635 +1.5 | +98. 8 
—72.3 . a : Jiamonds, cut but not set do 57 125 | 128 55 —56. 1 —57.0 
-%.9 Shipments of heavy steel dropped to be (ore, matte, and alloys) million Ib 13 | 27 34 57 | +113.8 +67. 4 
—%. 5 “ , Tobacco, unmanufactured do 18 | 18 | 17 18 +1.9 | +9. 8 
rt $75,000,000 in the first quarter of 1941— Coe sacao beans 914 | ‘ Ry 
~43.2 ’ ’ ocoa or cacao beans do 129 214 154 210 —1.9 | +36. 3 
—34.6 sightly lower than in the first quarter Cotton cloth million sq. yd 14 | 28 | 25 2) —11.5 +.4 
Ba , Fish, including shellfish million Ib 81 | 95 | 91 76 | —20.6 —16.6 
f 
wy of 1940, after reaching a value of $115,- Tea ie 21 24 29 | a) aan 06 
—67.0 000,000 in the third quarter of 1940. Unmanufactured vegetable fibers 3 1,000 tons 40 40 67 | 59} +46.7 | —10.9 
ts. This change in the metals export trade 
we primarily reflects reduction in shipments i Colnuinted on tan ayers. 7 oe 3 Includes sisal, manila, kapok, New Zealand fiber, 
~43.5 : ? Figures for all years exclude laths, shingles, pickets, crin vegetal, etc. 
1.4 of copper, scrap iron, and heavy Steel and palings, and include siding. Sawed railroad ties 4 Ton of 2,000 pounds air-dry weight. 
- 2 : products to Japan and the Continent of and box shooks are included beginning 1939. 
%9 Europe. Exports of iron and steel to 
-%' | British Empire countries are currently Other leading exports decreasing mark- luxury commodities and the loss of Euro- 
-4.9 | much larger than a year ago. edly from a year ago in the first quarter pean markets largely account for the de- 
~“° Another leading export, crude petro- of 1941 included passenger automobiles, cline in passenger-automobile exports. 
38 i 
i34  leum, also showed a marked decline— 25 percent to $15,000,000; lubricating oil, 
SUL; 


from $16,000,000 in the first quarter of 47 percent to $17,000,000; and motor fuel, 

—— 1940 to $6,000,000 in the first quarter of 18 percent to $14,000,000. The decline in 

1941. In the first quarter of last year, these several items has been influenced 

French purchases of crude oil amounted by a number of factors—that in the pe- The value of total shipments abroad of 

, © $4,500,000, purchases by Italy reached troleum items, especially, by the blockade agricultural crude materials in the first 

Other approximately $1,300,000, and those of on shipments to the Continent of Europe quarter of 1941 declined to the extremely 

ve the Japan, $3,800,000. In the first quarter since last summer, and our own defense low figure of $28,000,000. This was 

-—< of this year, shipments to these European program with the Export License control largely the consequence of a reduction in 

3: EX- countries were nil, and those to Japan on items of strategic importance. Re- the value of cotton exports, from $130,- 
1 pur- dropped to $2,400,000. strictions on British Empire imports of (Continued on p. 274) 


Large Decrease in Agricultural Crude- 
Material Exports 
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Latin American Trade Trends in 1940 


By Lew B. Clark, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


A total decline of less than 10 percent in 
their foreign trade during 1940 is indi- 
cated by preliminary statistics from the 
20 Latin American Republics. With 12 
months’ figures from 14 of the countries 
and partial returns from the remaining 6, 
it is now possible to appraise this com- 
merce fairly closely. 

While present figures show exports 
worth $1,585,890,000,, and imports valued 
at $1,134,465,000, totaling $2,720,355,000, 
it is calculated that final returns will run 
this up to close to $3,000,000,000 United 
States currency, as compared with $3,- 
203,471,000 in 1939. 

There are several aspects of this trade 
which seem especially worthy of com- 
ment—for example, the balance of trade 
showing an excess of exports over im- 
ports. Exports constituted approxi- 
mately 58.3 percent of the total foreign 
trade in 1940, this ratio being only frac- 
tionally higher than for 1939, and com- 
paring with 55.7 percent in 1938. All 
of the larger countries showed substan- 
tially greater exports than imports— 
those registering larger imports being 
chiefly the Central American Republics 
and Paraguay. Argentina led all the 
other nations in the total value of its 
foreign trade, even though the import 
figure is based on “Tariff Value” and rep- 
resents only about 60 percent of actual 
worth of the goods brought in. The same 
is true of Uruguayan imports. 

The A BC nations together (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile) accounted for 
more than half of the value of the total 
foreign trade in 1940 (about 53 percent). 


Trade with the United States 


The incomplete figures from Latin 
America reveal a smart pick-up in the 
absolute value of the trade of those coun- 
tries with the United States in 1940 as 
compared with 1939. The United States’ 
percentage of 47.8 to the total also com- 
pares favorably with the 37.1 percent in 
1939. On the import side, the Latin 
American nations greatly increased the 
value of their purchases of goods from the 
United States, as well as the ratio to the 
total—that is, frem 40.3 percent to 52.8 
percent. Brazil’s purchases in the United 
States considerably surpassed those of 
any other Latin American country, 
amounting to $130,055,000, or 51.9 
of its total imports. Nicaragua, buying 
84.5 percent of its imports in the United 
States, led all the other Latin American 
Republics in the ratio of purchases from 
the United States to its total imports. 

Nations showing the largest exports to 
the United States were Mexico, $133,- 


‘Including gold and silver except for Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 


1940 Trade of 20 Latin American Republics With United States and Germany 


{Values in thousands of dollars] 











EXPorRTs 
To Percent m : 
Country and period Total United | United |, T° Percent 
States States | Germany Germany 
Argentina (12 months) 428, 380 75, 016 17.5 2 (1) 
Bolivia (6 months) - - 27, 246 5, 402 19.8 | (') (1) 
Brazil (12 months) 263,708 | 111,640 42.3 5, 945 23 
Chile (12 months) 143, 526 83, 653 58.3 20 ‘Ol 
Colombia (12 months) 04, 841 66, 207 69. 8 55 | 06 
Costa Rica (12 months) 6, 988 2 4, 228 60.5 a: 4 (1) 
Cuba (12 months) 127, 288 104, 905 82.4 (1) (!) 
Dominican Republic (10 months) 16, 932 3, 459 20.4 (‘) (1) 
Ecuador (12 months) 10, 689 (1) () (‘) (1) 
Guatemala (12 months) 12, 039 10, 950 91.0 (1) (1) 
Haiti (fiscal year 1939-40) 5, 399 2, 788 51.6 (1) (') 
Honduras (fiscal year) 9, 657 9, 236 95. 6 419 I 
Mexico (9 months) 148, 749 133, 142 R89. 5 42 3 
Nicaragua (12-month estimate) 9, 000 8, 570 93. 0 (‘) (1) 
Panama (3 months) 843 730 86. 6 7 7 
Paraguay (12 months) 5, 858 1, 227 20.9 (!) (1) 
Peru (12 months) 65, 742 28, 199 42.9 25 4 
Salvador, El (12 months) 12, 224 9, 198 75.2 ( (1) 
Uruguay (12 months) 58, 186 16, 51 28.5 1, 154 1. OR 
Venezuela (6 months) 138, 595 26, 419 19.1 (1) (‘) 
Total exports 1, 585,890 | 701, 550 14.2 7, 299 6.5 
IMPORTS 
From Percent F Pe 
Country and period Total United United |g — | Fercent 
States States reTmany Germany 
Argentina (12 months) 259, 038 75, 496 29.1 1, BRS 0.7 
Bolivia (6 months) 12, 028 5, O53 42.0 218 1.8 
Brazil (12 months) 25), 728 130, O55 51.9 3, 542 1.4 
Chile (12 months) 104, 478 50, 000 47.9 3, 653 3.5 
Colombia (12 months) 84, 469 62, 803 74.4 MAS 65 
Costa Rica (12 months) 15,679 | 211,726 74.7 ) ( 
Cuba (12 months) 103, 860 81,042 78.0 ) (!) 
Dominican Republic (6 months) 5, 215 3, 171 60.8 7 11 
Ecuador (12 months) 11, 063 6, 606 0.7 217 2.0 
Guatemala (12 months) 12, 667 9, 353 73.8 62 2.9 
Haiti (fiscal year 1939-40) 7,940 5, 767 72.6 11 l 
Honduras (fiscal year) 10, O85 6, 327 62.7 (! 
Mexico (9 months) 91, 468 69, 633 76.1 1,419 1.6 
Nicaragua (12 months’ estimate) 6, 747 5, 701 84.5 4 uv 
Panama (3 months) fh, 231 3, 356 64.2 1s] 3.5 
Paraguay (12 months) 7, 64 1, 635 21.3 82 1.0 
Peru (12 months) 51, 636 27,420 3.1 26 1.4 
Salvador, El (') (') (‘) 1) (!) 
Uruguay (12 months) 39, 091 6, 389 16.3 wit 1.4 
Venezuela (6 months) 55, 378 37, 313 67.3 8 01 
Total imports 1, 134, 465 OR, RAF 28 13, 533 1.2 





! Not available. 
2 United States share for 11 months only 


142,000; Brazil, $111,640,000; and Cuba, 
$104,905,000. Three Central American 
countries, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala, shipped more than 90 per- 
cent of their 1940 exports to the United 
States. Mexico’s sales to the United 
States also held up strongly, rising from 
74.2 percent in 1939 to 89.5 percent of the 
total in 1940. 

The accompanying table, presenting 
preliminary statistics, shows the partici- 
pation of the United States and Germany 
in the export and import trade of the 20 
Republics for the latest period of 1940 for 
which figures from the individual coun- 
tries are available. 


German Trade Fades From the Picture 


The effect of the war in Europe on 
Latin America’s trade with Germany is 
clearly evidenced by the available 1940 
trade figures. The 1938 trade with Ger- 
many amounted in value to $430,000,000, 
and in 1939, of which 4 months were 
likewise affected by hostilities, this trade 
still amounted to $290,819,000. For 1940 
the figures so far transmitted show 4 
total trade between the 20 Republics and 
the German Reich of $20,132,000, or less 
than 5 percent of what it amounted to 
in 1938. The course of this trade is 


(Continued on p. 273) 
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Shanghai, Harried by Restrictions, Sees Price 


Structure Dislocated 


John F. Shaw, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Tightening and mounting trade re- 


| ¢rictions have created a progressive dis- 


cation of the price structure at 
Shanghai, China’s greatest port. 
Throughout 1940 and into 1941, the costs 
of living in Shanghai for European, or 
foreign non-Asiatic, residents and the 
Chinese population alike have risen at 
an accelerating rate. Hardships, ever 
more acute, are resulting from this situ- 
ation. 

Being the bottleneck through which 
fows all trade between the outside world 
and the rich Yangtze Valley, Shanghai’s 
industrial and trading community has 
been peculiarly sensitive to the many 
trade controls that have been imposed— 
first by the Japanese authorities in China 
and subsequently by other foreign gov- 
emments having to meet the exigencies 
of rapidly developing emergency con- 
ditions. 

Controls of both trade activities and 
foreign exchange have been of such dras- 
tic nature that in many cases the move- 
ment of raw materials from the hinter- 
land, or of manufactured goods from 
Shanghai into the interior, has been 
nade almost impossible. 


Trade Disruptions and Rising Prices Incite 
Trouble 


In consequence, Shanghai’s export to 
foreign markets of China’s products has 
become steadily more disarranged. Con- 
trols over imports have likewise caused 
imported commodities to become scarce 
and expensive. Apart from their effect 
on the port’s relations with foreign mar- 
kets, controls over movements of raw ma- 
terials and fuel into the city from the 
interior have curtailed the output of 


| Shanghai’s industries, caused serious un- 


employment, and greatly enhanced the 
price of locally produced industrial goods. 

The struggle to overcome the harass- 
ments of a more straitened existence is 
daily told in a succession of food riots, 
strikes, and terrorisms. 


Costs of Living for Salaried Foreigners 
Practically Doubled 


By graphs, the rising costs of living 
for the principal elements in the popu- 
lation since the overrunning of the city 
by Japanese forces in 1937 are made 
clear. No index of the costs of living for 
foreigners is available prior to October 
1939; but, accepting the Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Council’s index for that month 
a 100 for foreign salaried workers, then 
the cost-of-living index for this class of 
residents had risen by January 1941 to 
191.98 (fig. 1). 


This applies only to the “white collar” 
class—there being no foreign laborer or 
artisan class in China—with salaries 
ranging from 200 to 1,800 Chinese dol- 
lars,’ or yuan, per month. No attempt 
has been made to set up a cost-of-living 
survey for the larger-income managerial 
or “taipan” class, or for capitalists who 
derive their income from profits. 

Approaching the problem from an- 
other angle, the purchasing capacity of 
the foreigner who received his salary in 
Chinese dollars’ was, in January 1941, 
only 52.09 percent (fig. 1) of his pur- 
chasing capacity with the same income 
in October 1939. 

Because of the many factors involved, 
including differences in manner and 
style of living, or in essential require- 
ments, no real basis of comparison exists 
as between the increasing costs of living 
for foreigners and for Chinese. Assum- 
ing, however, the index of living costs for 
Chinece workers during the pre-Incident 
year—specifically for 1936—as 100, the 
index for this group in January 1941 
stood at 597.19, or a nearly sixfold in- 
crease, 


Depreciation of Yuan a Primary Factor 


The cost-of-living index for foreign 
salaried workers has increased steadily 
since October 1939, and particularly after 
December of that year (fig. 1). Only in 
May and June of 1940 was a leveling 
tendency apparent, with the purchasing 
power of the Chinese yuan correspond- 
ingly stable, as evidenced by the same 
graph. 

Lhe steady decline in foreign-exchange 
value of the “fapi,” or national currency, 
has naturally been the factor chiefly re- 
sponsible for rising commodity prices. 
Shanghai’s retail prices of commodities, 
whether imported or native, have closely 
followed drops in the foreign-exchange 
value of the “fapi.”” When, after a period 
of comparative stability in the latter 
months of 1939, at a rate of $0.07826, 


‘The average value of the yuan in 1941 
was $0.06 in United States currency. 

2 Where the salary received is based on gold 
or sterling, the amount of Chinese dollars 
received varies, of course, in accordance with 
the exchange value of the yuan. However, 
according to recent reports, while the aver- 
age exchange rate of the United States dollar 
in terms of the yuan had appreciated by 46 
percent in March 1941 over the October- 
December 1939 rate, living costs jumped 
simultaneously 99 percent. As a result, 
American salaried workers who are being 
paid in United States currency, and whose 
remuneration has not been commensurately 
increased, are faced with the difference be- 
tween a 99-percent increase in living cost 
and a 46-percent advance in income. 





U. S. currency, the yuan began a con- 
sistent decline from February 1940, re- 
tail prices reacted accordingly and rose 
with greater acceleration than in the 
previous months. Immediate fears for 
the ultimate value of the yuan devel- 
oped at Shanghai and caused a consid- 
erable flight of money into goods— 
chiefly cotton yarns and cotton piece 
goods—which had the effect of stimu- 
lating local industrial activities. 


Exchange Fluctuations Confuse 
Merchandising 


The effect of this increased industrial 
activity was to accelerate price rises still 
more, and to create such increased de- 
mands for the imported raw products es- 
sential to keep Shanghai’s factories 
going, as to place a heavy strain on the 
resources of the Stabilization Fund 
established jointly by the United States 
and Great Britain to stabilize China’s 
currency. 

An exchange crisis developed in May 
1940 which caused great confusion in all 
retail markets. Prices of some commodi- 
ties are reported to have changed as often 
as two or three times a day. Late in the 
month, however, exchange rates improved 
to the level that they had attained around 
the first of the month, and over the next 
2 months yuan exchange remained rela- 
tively stable—reflecting improved busi- 
ness sentiment because of events in Eu- 
rope and a lessening of the local tendency 
toward the flight of capital into goods. 


Forces That Turned Buyers and Sellers Into 
Hoarders 


As always in economic movements, 
while prices responded fairly readily with 
an upward thrust whenever the exchange 
value of the local currency declined, they 
reacted but slowly in the opposite direc- 
tion. In Shanghai’s case a comparable 
decline of prices, in those instances in 
which it occurred, lagged a long way be- 
hind any strengthening movement of the 
Chinese dollar. Lacking sufficient assur- 
ance of currency stability, dealers were 
cautious in reducing prices when the dol- 
lar strengthened—but were quick to in- 
crease prices, on imported goods particu- 
larly, with each fall in the exchange rate, 
because of uncertainty about the increase 
in replacement costs. 

In such confusion of the market, aug- 
mented by potent and unforeseeable po- 
litical factors, both buyers and sellers 
turned hoarders—buyers under the ap- 
prehension of further shortages, sellers 
in anticipation of better profits. 
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Figure 1 


Diversions to Japan Make Shanghai Abnor- 
mally Dependent On Foreign Foodstuffs 


Japanese controls have been specially 
onerous upon Shanghai’s economy by di- 
verting to Japan large supplies of rice, 
cotton, and other products of the Yangtze 
Valley, while such quantities of food- 
stuffs and raw materials as were per- 
mitted entry into Shanghai have been 
made subject to heavy exactions. 

As a result, the city has become abnor- 
mally dependent upon imports of food- 
stuffs, principally rice and wheat, from 
abroad. These, and such Staples as cot- 
ton and coal also, must be imported at 
steadily rising costs resultant from de- 
preciated exchange and increased freight 
rates. 


American Families Feel the Strain 


In terms of things bought by American 
families in Shanghai, in Chinese national 
doilars, the Shanghai Municipal Council’s 
cost-of-living index stood at 183.37 points 
in January 1941 (see fig. 2). This index 
was the highest of any month since Oc- 
tober 1939, the arbitrary base of this par- 
ticular index. The rise from the base 


period has shown a continuous and 
marked upward trend in the costs of food 
and clothing, heat and light, and other 
items. The index for clothing and ma- 
terials has shown the greatest increase, 
standing at 200.6 on January 1941, fol- 
lowed by 198.89 for heat, light, water, and 
refrigeration, 193.07 for lood, and 163.07 
for miscellaneous items. (See fig. 2.) 

Reflecting the higher cost of imported 
merchandise, difficulties in obtaining 
textile supplies from the interior, and 
speculative activity on the part of 
Shanghai merchants, all textiles and 
clothing items have registered substan- 
tial increases in prices during the period 
under review (October 1939 to January 
1941). Woolen suiting has increased 
from 22.50 to 59.50 Chinese dollars per 
yard, and Saigon linen from 6.75 to 19.50 
per yard. Men’s shirts have increased 
from 5.00 to 8.36 Chinese currency per 
piece, and men’s shoes from 26.90 to 
54.90 per pair. 

The shortage of coal at Shanghai and 
the high cost of imported supplies has 
had an important bearing on the rise in 
the heat, light, water, and refrigeration 
index. Coal has increased from 108 
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yuan, or Chinese dollars, to 274 yuan per 
metric ton. The cost of electric light per 
kilowatt-hour has increased from 37 to 
44 cents, and gas from 0.0369 to 0.0774 
cent, Chinese currency, per 10 cubic feet. 


Speculation Helps Boost Food Prices 


In the food group the following prices 
tell of shortages of provisions and the 
influence of hoarding or speculation asa 
result of difficulties in moving supplies 
into the city from the hinterland. Food 
prices for January 1941, in Chinese dol- 
lars, or yuan (per pound, unless other. 
wise specified), averaged as follows 
(prices as of October 1939 in paren- 
theses): White bread, 0.78 (0.31) per 
14-ounce loaf; flour, 0.57 (0.23); filet, 
steak, 3.49 (1.01); beef, surloin roast, 
2.23 (0.66); pork chops, 1.90 (0.58): 
chickens, 1.84 (0.69); eggs, 0.20 (0.10) 
each; Irish potatoes, 0.27 (0.10); Man- 
darin oranges, 0.62 (0.35); fresh milk, 
1.00 (0.58) per pint; and coffee, 2.68 
(2.08). 

The rent index indicates that, while 
the cost to foreign residents of apart- 
ments and houses in Shanghai has con- 
siderably increased, the increase has not 
been so great as in the case of clothing, 
food, and utilities. Apartments were 
renting for 41.69 yuan per standard room 
of 225 square feet in January 1941, com- 
pared with 27.50 per standard room in 
October 1939; while detached and semi- 
detached houses were renting at 33.05 per 
standard room as compared with 20.47, 
an advance of more than 60 percent in 
each case. 

In the miscellaneous group, gasoline 
has increased from 2.80 to 3.40 yuan per 
American gallon; soap, from 32 cents, 
Chinese currency, to 46 cents, and the 
wages of a “boy,” or _ indispensable 
Chinese servant, from 25.61 to 47.82 yuan 
per month. However, with the value of 
the yuan averaging between 5 and 6 
cents in United States currency over a 
period of months, these prices, especially 
for Americans, still cannot be considered 
unduly excessive. 


Chinese Workers’ Privations Greater—Relief 
Measures Still Inadequate 


While western salaried workers have 
been adversely affected by this rise in the 
cost of commodities and _ services in 
Shanghai, the Chinese workers in the 
port have fared even worse—for, had the 
average Chinese worker retained his 


1936 standard of living, his cost of living , 


in January 1941 would have been 5.97 
times as great. During the past year, 
alone, the Municipal Council’s Index of 
Cost of Living for Shanghai workers 
(Chinese), based on average 1936=100, 
has increased from 325.44 to 579.70, and 
the January 1941 average stood at 597.19. 

With strikes for higher wages, in- 
creased cost-of-living allowances have 
become numerous. At different times the 
jocal rice situation has assumed ex- 
tremely serious proportions. Both the 


municipal council of the International 
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Settlement and the municipal adminis- 
tration of the French Concession en- 
couraged the importation of rice and 
flour and organized “cheap sales” of these 
commodities. But even when sold at no 
more than a nominal profit their cost 
was beyond the means of the poorer 
classes. 
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While its acute food shortages have 
been from time to time ameliorated, no 
permanent or satisfactory solution of 
Shanghai’s food problem has yet been 
found. As long as its economic life con- 
tinues harried by innumerable restric- 
tions, the cost of living for its polyglot 
population will continue to rise. 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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Tariff Commission Investigation: Hulled Millet Seed 


Application as listed below has been filed with the Tariff Commission for investigation under the provisions of sec- 


tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Name of article 


Hulled millet seed (‘Tariff Par. 1558 


Increase in duty 


Purpose of request | Date received | 


Name and address of applicant 


Apr. 28, 1941 ~~: & C eg Inc., 67 
2 


, New York, 





Motorboats in Sweden Using 
Producer-Gas Engines 


Internal-combustion engines fueled 
with producer gas, generated from char- 
coal or wood, are being used in Sweden. 
At a recent exposition in Stockholm, 
arranged by local manufacturers of pro- 
ducer-gas equipment, a number of in- 
board and outboard motors were exhib- 


315728-—41 2 


ited which were run either by producer 
gas or by calcium carbide. Swedish fer- 
ries are already using producer-gas mo- 
tors, and tests are being made with fish- 
ing boats. Another field in which 
producer gas is being used in Sweden is 
in the heating of metallurgical furnaces; 
liquid or solid fuels were formerly used 
for this purpose. 


Murray 
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Latin American Trade 
Trends In 1940 


(Continued from p. 270) 


therefore running more or less true to 
form, since in the previous World War, 
Latin America’s commerce with Ger- 
many dipped somewhat during the year 
of the war’s outbreak, declined to a mere 
trickle in the following year, and was 
evidently too small to record during the 
final 3 years of that war. 

The Latin American Republics nor- 
mally obtain from Germany important 
amounts of iron and steel, electro-tech- 
nical equipment, chemical products and 
dyes, pharmaceuticals, motor vehicles 
and aircraft, railway rolling stock, coal, 
and many specialty goods. In 1938, the 
last comparatively normal year before 
the war, they imported from Germany 
some $238,000,000 worth of such articles. 
In 1940 available statistics indicate that 
the value of such imports will not reach 
$15,000,000. Only in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico did receipts of Ger- 
man goods amount to more than $1,000,- 
000 in value during 1940. Chile and 
Brazil were the largest buyers, each tak- 
ing about 344 million dollars’ worth, In 
the case of Chile this represented 3.5 
percent of that country’s total imports, 
whereas in 1939 Chile bought 22.7 per- 
cent of its foreign supplies from Ger- 
many. Brazil’s purchases from Germany 
represented only 1.4 percent of that coun- 
try’s total imports from the Reich, as 
compared with 19.4 percent from Ger- 
many in 1939. 

Exports to Germany from the 20 Re- 
publics suffered even more severely, per- 
centagewise, falling in value from $191,- 
659,000, or 10.4 percent of their total 
exports in 1938 to about $7,300,000, or 0.5 
percent in 1940. Again Brazil appears 
as the most important factor in this 
trade, exports from that nation to Ger- 
many amounting to $5,945,000, or 82 
percent of the reported total Latin 
American exports to the Reich in 1940. 
In normal times such items as cotton, 
coffee, cocoa, wool, hides, and other ani- 
mal products, and tobacco and rubber, 
constitute the greater portion of this 
trade. During 1940 some of the more 
compact and valuable articles produced 
in Brazil, such as industrial diamonds, 
quartz crystals, and certain useful oils 
and waxes, undoubtedly reached Ger- 
many by way of the Italian Air Line 
Service. 

Uruguay was the only other shipper 
of importance to Germany, exports from 
that country to the Reich amounting in 
value to $1,154,000. Wool and hides cus- 
tomarily form the basis of this trade. 
Argentine exports to Germany were 
almost nil, but a revision upward may 
result from the final distribution of 
Argentina’s so-called “to order” ship- 
ments in 1940, the destination of which 
has not been revealed up to this time. 

In no case did exports from any one 
of the 20 Republics to the Reich amount 
to as much as 3 percent of the value of 
their total exports. 
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Trade With Britain Maintained 


Despite the strain imposed by all-out 
war activities on several fronts, Britain’s 
trade with the Latin American Republics 
maintained its relative position in 1940. 
Preliminary statistics from the Latin 
American countries indicate that their 
trade with the United Kingdom in 1940 
was moving at the rate of 15.2 percent of 
their entire foreign commerce, compared 
with 13.9 percent for the year 1939. 
Latin American imports of British goods 
such as iron and steel manufacturers, cot- 
ton piece goods, woolen fabrics, coal, ma- 
chinery, yarns and thread, spirits, and 
electrical supplies, which ordinarily con- 
stitute the chief items of import from the 
United Kingdom, were arriving at the 
rate of 11.5 percent of the total imports 
of the 20 Republics during 1940. This 
was practically equal to the 11.6 ratio of 
imports from the United Kingdom during 
the comparatively normal year in 1938 
and compared favorably with the lesser 
percentage of 10.5 for 1939. 

As the available statistics for 1940 cov- 
ering this trade are for the earlier por- 
tion of the year, it is possible that the 
ratio of Latin American trade with the 
United Kingdom indicated by these fig- 
ures will not be maintained when com- 
plete returns for the full year are received. 

Exports of the 20 Republics to the 
United Kingdom were actually at a high- 
er rate, 17.8 percent, than for either of 
the two preceding years. In 1939 the 
ratio was 16.4 percent, and in 1938, 16.8 
percent. 

Latin America’s export trade with Brit- 
ain normally includes such commodities 
as fresh meats, cereals, hides, wool, pe- 
troleum, sugar, tin, copper, and other 
minerals. 


Trade With Japan Shows Little Change 


The same preliminary 1940 statistics 
from the 20 Republics show that exports 
of those countries to Japan were at the 
rate of only 0.8 percent of their total 
shipments as compared with 1.5 percent 
in the preceding year and 1.3 percent in 
1938. This trade is largely in cotton, 
minerals, and wool and other fibers. 

Imports by the 20 Republics from Japan 
likewise show a ratio of 2.1 percent as 
compared with 1.7 percent in the preced- 
ing year and 2.6 percent in 1938. It is 
believed that final figures for the entire 
year will reveal a slightly higher ratio of 
trade with Japan than that indicated by 
the partial returns now at hand. Sev- 
eral of the Latin American nations were 
finding Japan the only outlet in the last 
months of 1940 for some of their products, 
and Japanese interests were losing no 
opportunity to encourage broader trade 
relations between their country and the 
Republics of Latin America. 


Inter-Country Trade of the 20 Republics 


In 1938 the trade among themselves of 
the 20 Republics of Latin America 
amounted to $251,000,000 in round fig- 
ures. This amounted to about 7.6 per- 
cent of their total foreign trade. Exports 
to one another were valued at $112,- 
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843,000, or 6.1 percent of the total ship- 
ments valued at $1,836,000,000. The rec- 
ords from those countries show that the 
three nations of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Peru accounted for 73.1 percent of the 
total inter-country exports of the 20 Re- 
publics. 

The inter-country import trade was 
valued at $138,431,000, or 9.4 percent of 
the total of $1,467,000,000. It was domi- 
nated by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
with a combined percentage of 74.2 of 
the total for the 20 Republics. 

In 1940 inter-country exports were 
moving at the rate of 7.9 percent of the 
total of the 20 Republics, and imports 
from one another had increased to a rate 
of 12 percent, based on the partial statis- 
tics available for that year. Total inter- 
country trade for the 1940 period was 
flowing at the rate of 9.5 percent of the 
entire foreign trade of the 20 Republics 
for that year. 





U.S. Foreign Trade In 1941: 
New Tendencies and Cur- 


rents 
(Continued from p. 269) 


000,000 to $13,000,000, and in the value of 
tobacco exports from $15,500,000 to $10,- 
100,000. Agricultural exports, adversely 
affected by both the blockade of Euro- 
pean markets and the curtailment of 
British purchases, have been relatively 
small since last July. 


Exports of Foodstuffs Low 


Exports of foodstuffs in the first quar- 
ter of 1941 were approximately half as 
large in quantity as in the first quarter 
of 1940, and their value dropped to $47,- 
000,000 from $85,000,000. Among food 
products, exports of grains and prepara- 
tions of grain were halved to $13,000,000, 
while shipments of fruits and fruit prep- 
arations and of meats and animal fats 
were reduced by more than half. As in 
the case of agricultural crude materials, 
these declines were a consequence of war- 
time restrictions and the resulting reduc- 
tion in shipments to belligerent areas. 

Although countries in the Western 
Hemisphere have continued to purchase 
approximately their normal requirements 
of United States food products since the 
outbreak of the war, the European mar- 
ket has always been of major importance 
to exporters of foodstuffs. 


Increase in Imports of Crude Materials and 
Semimanufactures 


As indicated by the data in table 4, 
imports of strategic materials showed 
outstanding increases in value during 
the first quarter of 1941. Partly because 
of price advances but more especially 
by reason of the larger volume of pur- 
chases, the following percentage increases 
from the first quarter of 1940 to the first 
quarter of 1941 in quantity and value 
were recorded: Crude rubber, 42 percent 
in quantity and 46 percent in value; un- 
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manufactured wool, 80 percent in quan. 
tity and 75 percent in value; hides ang 





skins, 34 percent in quantity and 2 per. | 


cent in value; nickel, approximately 67 
percent in quantity and 60 percent jn 
value; and tin 39 percent in quantity 
and 53 percent in value. 

As a group, crude-material imports in. 
creased 30 percent in quantity and 2) 
percent in value as compared with the 
first quarter of 1940 and _ surpasseq 
slightly the previous high quantities re. 
corded for the corresponding period of 


both 1937 and 1929. The 43 percent of | 


total United States imports consisting 
of crude materials, valued at $296. 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1941, was 
a decidedly larger proportion than the 
customary 30 percent before the out. 
break of the war. 

Although imports of strategic minerals, 
such as tin and nickel, increased jn 
quantity in the first quarter of 1941, im. 
ports of other semimanufactures—wood 


pulp, vegetable oils, cut diamonds ang | 


chemical products—dropped much below 
last year’s quantity. Europe has supplied 
relatively small amounts of these prod- 
ucts this year, and imports of tung oil 
from China have also dropped to low 
levels. As a group, semimanufactured 
imports, valued at $147,000,000, were 2} 
percent of total United States imports, 
a slightly smaller proportion than in the 
first quarter of last year. 


Foodstuff Imports Larger 


Foodstuffs, valued at $165,000,000, were 
about 24 percent of total United States 
imports in the first quarter of 1941—, 
slightly larger proportion than in the 
corresponding period of 1940, but a 
smaller proportion than in the corre- 
sponding periods from 1934 to 1939, 
inclusive. 

In the first quarter of 1941 the volume 
of crude-foodstuffs imports was larger 
than in the first quarter of all recent 
years, except the drought year 1937. 
Coffee, our principal crude foodstuff im- 
port, was about 60 percent larger in 
quantity than in the first quarter of last 
year, the heavy shipments being influ- 
enced by the new quota arrangements he- 
tween 
American countries for marketing this 
commodity. 

The quantity of manufactured-food- 
stuffs imports was smaller than in the 
first quarter of each year from 1935 
through 1938. Imports of sugar, the 
leading manufactured-foodstuffs import, 
increased considerably in value over the 
figures recorded in the first quarter of 
both 1939 and 1940, but imports of other 
commodities, especially those foods ob- 
tained in Europe—cheese, edible oils, and 
wines—dropped to low figures. 


Imports of Manufactured Goods off Despite 
High Domestic Business 


Imports of manufactured articles, val- 
ued at $87,000,000, in the first quarter 
of 1941 were 13 percent smaller in quan- 
tity than in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. This failure of rising national 
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income to find reflection in demands for 
jmported goods was the result of the in- 
ability of the usual European sources of 
supply to export goods to this market. 
The figures in table 4 include imports 
from the United Kingdom and other 
areas, aS well as withdrawals from 
ponded customs warehouses, of some 
goods imported previous to the blockade 


—_ 
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of Europe; they nevertheless show sub- 
stantial declines in commodities such as 
pottery, leather manufactures, and paper 
manufactures usually obtained in Eu- 
rope. Imports of newsprint, the leading 
commodity classed as manufactures, have 
not declined, however, as increased ship- 
ments from Canada have offset the loss 
of Scandinavian sources. 





Vessel-Clearance Decline Continues 
in United States Foreign Trade 


By Albert E. Sanderson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Comparison of the clearances of ves- 
sels with cargo in United States foreign 
trade during March 1941 with those dur- 
ing August 1939, the last pre-war month, 
reveal a decline in total net register ton- 
nage of 22 percent, but an increase in 
American net register tonnage of 23 per- 
cent. As in previous months, the largest 
decline was to Europe—41 percent. 

For the purpose of this compilation, 
statistics have not been included for 
Canada, because of its special geographic 
relation to the United States, or for 


Sweden, inasmuch as traffic to the latter 
country had been resumed only on a 
small scale (6,862 tons) during March 
1941. Moreover, in order to preserve a 
comparable basis, countries under axis 
control have not been included in the 
statistics, since the clearances were 
heavy in August 1939 and nil in recent 
months, 

Details of vessel clearances by major 
world areas are analyzed in the following 
table for the months of August 1939, Jan- 
uary 1941, and March 1941: 


Vessel Clearances With Cargo in United States Foreign Trade, with Percentage 
Change from August 1939 to January 1941 and to March 1941 





| 
| August 1939, net regis- 


a] 


! 
} 
January 1941, net regis- | March 1941, net regis- 


































ter tonnage ter tonnage x ter tonnage 
For— eres " = ie 
Total | American } Total American Total | American 
! 
9 PME ie a | If 1,133,430 | 664, 877 rf 1, 157, 822 | 685, 186 

I. Latin America and adjacent areas__-.| 1, 290, 294 | 555, 531 (. 12% | +41995% > 10% 230, 

> ” lf 656, 026 23, 447 445,537 39, 855 
II. Europe... 758,019 | 106,643 |) _ igri, | —78% | —41% | 68% 

— ead f 24, 624 8, 210 48, 137 | 6, 846 
III. Near East 25, 763 9, 032 |) 4% —% +87% — 24% am 

, . a 51, 779 , 787 a 62, 7: 
IV. Africa Oc); iL i +27Y4% 275446% | +142% 444%, 

, | ona | 434, 469 110, 479 407, 102 122, 038 
V. Far East -| 514, 234 | 68, 510 i{ 16°, 461% 1% 478%, 
VI. Australia, New Zealand, and “Other 61, 009 | 10. 417 if 60, 087 23, 718 49, 129 22, 64 

Oceania eT aicuaiy je —2% +130% —19% +117% 
Grand total 2, 689, 902 761, 673 2 360, 415 5 862, 518 2, 206, 024 939, 364 
| | “Wm | +R —22% | +2% 

Note.—The country groupings within the areas are somewhat irregular, having to conform to wartime circumstances 


and to existing statistical procedure. 


It would be impossible, for instance, to show clearances for individual countries, 


inasmuch as vessels are recorded as proceeding only to the country in which is located the first port of call—notwith- 


standing that some vessels call at ports in several countries. 


possible to obtain results that are substantially accurate. 
ings: 


By arranging broad country groupings, however, it is 


The areas designated contain the following country group- 


I. Latin America; Bermuda; the British, French, and Netherlands West Indies; and the Guianas. 
II. Finland, France, Iceland, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and the United Kingdom. 


Ill. Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Iran, and Turkey. 
IV. Africa other than Egypt. 


V. British Malaya, Ceylon, India, Japan, Netherlands Indies, Philippine Islands, Siam, and the Soviet Union. 


VI. Australia and New Zealand. 





Budwood Gardens Aid Western 
Hemisphere Rubber Culture 


A consignment of budwood of superior 
Tubber trees grown on Malayan and East 
Indian plantations recently arrived in 
Haiti from the Philippine Islands, where 
the stock has been propagated since 1934, 
according to a report reaching the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
one of the expeditions sent out by that 
Department to survey rubber-planting 
prospects in the Americas. 


This budwood is to be propagated on 
seedlings planted in Hawaii to form the 
second of the large “budwood increase 
gardens” (the other is at Tela, Hon- 
duras) established as research and prop- 
agation centers in the cooperative effort 
to reestablish Western Hemisphere 
sources of rubber. 

The high-yielding stock from these 
budwood increase gardens will be dis- 
tributed to Government nurseries in the 
10 countries now cooperating in the de- 
velopmental program. In these national 
nurseries the stock will be increased for 
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distribution to commercial plantations 
for immediate use on seedling trees. 

With the best possible management it 
takes 2 years to get a rubber plantation 
started and budded with superior bud- 
ding stock, and 5 years more must elapse 
before tapping starts. Thus, rubber 
from the new program would not become 
available before 1947. By developing 
Western Hemisphere sources, it is con- 
ceivable that present vested interests in 
the Far East would not be harmed, as 
it is expected that United States require- 
ments will have greatly increased by the 
time the program is in operation. The 
present trend of world events, however, 
has made it of paramount importance 
to United States industry to further the 
reestablishment of primary sources of 
rubber in this hemisphere. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 
No. 36. Synthetic Organic Industrial 
Chemicals, 
No. 37. Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic 
Beverage Markets. 
Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 21. Private Electric Companies 
Serve 25,000,000 Customers. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 42. Trends in the Sugar Industry. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 
No. 25. Lumber for Cantonments in 
the National Defense Program. 
No. 26. South American Balsa Wood 
in National Defense. 
Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No. 34. Automobile Trailer and 
Trailer Park Business Booming. 
Part 10.—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 24. Rubber on the Rebound— 
East to West. 
No. 25. Netherlands Indies Rubber 
Report—January 1941. 
Business Series: 
No. 4. Industrial Coal Consumption 
Down 30.8 Percent in Decade. 
No. 5. Nation’s Expenditures for In- 
dustrial Plant and Equipment. 





Panama Canal Traffic 
During April 


Oceangoing vessels transiting the Pan- 
ama Canal during April numbered 368, 
from which tolls amounting to $1,379,378 
were collected, compared with 376 ves- 
sels, $1,508,201 in tolls, in April 1940. 
For the first 4 months of 1941 and 1940 
the respective figures were 4,085 and 
4,582 vessels, and tolls of $15,762,635 and 
$18,068,390. 
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Fatty Oils in National Defense 


By Charles E. Lund, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


An adequate supply of fats and oils is 
a leading consideration in any nation’s 
defense preparations. Europe learned 
this in the 1914-18 conflict, when a short- 
age of these vital materials in the block- 
aded zone became one of the factors in 
the ultimate outcome of that war. Most 
European nations are still dependent on 
oversea imports for the bulk of their fats 
and oils supplies, which today are sub- 
ject to blockade and wartime shipping 
risks. The products finally reaching 
their destinations carry. increased trans- 
portation charges and the higher costs 
of wartime production in the supplying 
countries. 

Europe has therefore searched and is 
still endeavoring to find both alternate 
and synthetic materials which can be 
procured with the least expenditure of 
foreign exchange and can be obtained, 
as far as possible, either from domestic 
sources or from colonial possessions. 
Germany has concentrated on this pro- 
gram for a decade or more. Its progress 
in the development of synthetics and the 
reclamation of fats from former waste 
materials is well known. 


Whaling Fleet Reestablished in 1936 


The Antarctic whaling fleet was rees- 
tablished by Germany in 1936 after a 
lapse of 70 years, and whale oil became 
the leading ingredient in German mar- 
garine production—the largest in the 
world. In addition, Germany competed 
yearly with England for Norway’s whale- 
oil output and was also the principal 
buyer of Manchuria’s soybeans. These 
transactions were on a barter basis and 
conserved reichsmarks formerly spent for 
300 million pounds yearly of American 
lard. Substantial stocks of fats and oils 
were stored in Germany for Government 
account for many months before the out- 
break of the present war. However, na- 
tional dependence upon imports for food 
fats is still a weak link in the German 
wartime economy. 

The theory of self-sufficiency, while 
more pronounced in Germany, was also 
manifested in other countries through 
tariff barriers of various forms, such as 
exchange controls, high duties, quantita- 
tive quotas, internal-consumption taxes 
on imported products, and requirements 
for blending with domestic raw materials. 
Countries having colonial possessions fa- 
cilitated production and imports there- 
from, and industrial nations encouraged 
trade with agricultural countries which 
bought their finished goods. 


1Adapted from address before Annual 
Meeting of The American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety at New Orleans, La., May 15, 1941. 


European Trade Restrictions Reacted Seriously 
on Our Fat and Oil Industries 


The resulting constriction in trade had 
serious effects on our own agriculture, 
particularly as some of it was based on 
Europe’s wartime demands. Among 
other farm products, we lost normal for- 
eign outlets for cottonseed oil and lard. 
In 1921 we exported 20 percent of our 
cottonseed-oil production; in 1929, but 2 
percent; and in 1940, with about the 
same production as in 1921, exports were 
only 1 percent of the output. In 1921, 
65 percent of the Federally inspected lard 
production was exported; in 1929, 50 per- 
cent; and in 1940, with a larger produc- 
tion than in 1921, exports amounted to 
only 13 percent of the output. Lard ex- 
ports reached very low levels during the 
drought period of short supplies of hogs 
in the years 1934 to 1937; and the present 
war interrupted a resumption of this 
trade that was under way in 1939, when 
we were again on a normal surplus basis. 


Lard-Export Revival Halted by War 


The effect of the loss of foreign markets 
for half a billion pounds of lard yearly 
has not been serious until the past 2 
years, when we resumed producing hogs 
on an export basis, with few export mar- 
kets still open. Our hogs are largely of 
the lard type, fattened on corn, and us- 
ually provide the most profitable method 
of marketing that grain. It was neces- 
sary to sell most of this hog fat on the 
domestic market last year, and our total 
consumption of lard rose to a record of 
nearly 2 billion pounds, in addition to 
which large amounts were diverted to the 
soap kettle. The price in 1940 was at the 
lowest level in 6 or 7 years. Lard stocks 
have been unusually heavy in recent 
months. 


Lard Exports to England May Be Resumed 


The British market was our leading 
foreign outlet for lard before the present 
war, taking yearly a volume equal to that 
shipped to all other countries’in 1940. 
However, during 1934-38, when hog and 
lard supplies in the United States were 
inadequate, England expanded its pro- 
duction of shortening. Most of the in- 
gredients in British shortening consist of 
vegetable oils from its colonial possessions 
and whale oil from its own and the Nor- 
wegian Antarctic fleet. England ac- 
cumulated large amounts of these fats 
and oils for national-defense purposes at 
the outset of the present war. 

No lard has been shipped to England 
since August 1940, but some indications 
of a possible resumption of this trade 
have been among the several recent 


stimulating factors in the United States 
fats and oils markets. 


Japan Buying Oils, Fats, and Glycerin From 
United States 


In February of this year large amounts 


of certain fats and oils left the Uniteg 
States in unusual trade channels. Japan 
became an importer of American glyc. 
erin, instead of a surplus shipper to this 


country, and then appeared in the un. | 


usual role of buyer of substantial amounts | 
of lard from the United States. Russia | 
was an outstanding purchaser of coconut 

oil from the United States during that 

month. 


Export Control Established on Certain 
Oil and Oilseeds 


With the increasing difficulty in ob. | 
taining adequate shipping space to bring | 
copra and coconut oil from the Philippine | 
Islands and with the necessity for con. | 
serving glycerin supplies, export Com | 
trols were recommended by the National | 
Defense Advisory Commission to the | 
Administrator of Export Control and 
were made effective March 10 by Presi- 
dential Proclamation. This export con- 
trol included copra, coconut oil, palm 
kernels and palm-kernel oil, fatty acids 
obtained from these oils, and glycerin. 

The unusual lard exports and the 
possibility of further depleting supplies 
of other fats and oils led to the extension 
of export control on April 15 of all 
products in this group not covered in 
the March 10 proclamation. However, 
blanket licenses are issued for shipments 
to the British Empire and to countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Usual Customers Will Continue To Be 
Supplied 


The placing of all fats and oils under 
export control] does not mean that there 
is necessarily contemplated any curtail- 
ment of shipments of products in this 
group that we normally export for the 
requirements of foreign customers of the 
United States in specified areas. Con- 
trol authorities do, however, recogniz 
the fact that an ample supply of fats and 
oils is necessary for our national defense. 


Increased Consumption Absorbing Large 
Lard Stocks 


We have perhaps thought of receti 
large stocks of lard too much in terms @, 
their unusual volume, without remembel- 
ing that domestic consumption of thi 
product is running one-third above las 
year, while current production is lowé 
because of the unfavorable corn-hé 
price ratio. This ratio is again reaching 
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a favorable level, however, and it is ex- 
pected that more lard will be ready for 
market next winter than in 1940. 

Our agricultural community is in a 
better position than that of any other 
industrial nation to substantially expand 
supplies of food fats, which are the great- 
est producers of energy available in the 
diet of national-defense workers. These 
food fats supply two-thirds of our 176 
pounds per capita annual consumption 
of all fats and oils, and provide a surplus 
for export. Butter, lard, and cottonseed 
oil account for over 80 percent of our 
consumption of edible fats. 

The United States consumed 9% bil- 
lion pounds of fats and oils in 1940, dur- 
ing which we imported 1% billion pounds 
and exported about % billion pounds. 
These net imports of 1% billion pounds, 
while Only 13 percent of our entire needs, 
consist principally of oilseeds from plants 
not adaptable to our soil and climate, or 
those not produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply our domestic requirements. 


Many Oils Important in Industry 


While thought of mainly in terms of 
food, many of the oils are important in 
industry and, therefore, in national de- 
fense. Coconut oil is used in the manu- 
facture of plastics, alkyd resins, and rub- 
ber. Its principal use is in the manufac- 
ture of soap, the source of the Nation’s 
glycerin supply. Glycerin is important in 
the manufacture of explosives. Palm oil 
is particularly important in the manu- 
facture of tin plate and of textile scaps. 
Sulfur olive oil is essential in the process 
of degumming silk used in making para- 
chutes, and perilla oil is valued in the 
manufacture of high-gloss paints now 
being employed in large quantities in 
finishing the walls of hospitals. Spar 
varnishes prepared with tung oi] are rec- 
ommended in United States Navy specifi- 
cations, and they also find wide use for 
the coating of shells and for insulating 
materials. Linseed oil from our domestic 
crop is widely used as a paint oil in the 
expanding national-defense construction 
activities, 


Synthesis Active in the Drying-Oil Field 


American ingenuity has successfully 
developed several substitutes to alleviate 
the shortage of fast-drying oils imported 
from the Orient, receipts of which have 
been greatly curtailed by military op- 
erations in that area. Research chemists 
have developed substitutes for tung oil in 
certain formulas that are reaching the 
market in increasing quantities. In the 
drying-oil field the use of fractionated 
fish oil, of dehydrated castor oil, and of 
soybean-oil acids has been greatly stimu- 
lated by short supplies of drying oils 
from war-torn Asia. 


Evropean Olive and Cod Oil Imports 
Negligible 


In addition to short supplies from Asia, 
imports of olive oil and cod-liver oil from 
Europe have about reached the vanishing 
point. California olive-oil production has 
been greatly expanded, and more domes- 
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tically produced vegetable oils are now 
being used in the salad and cooking oil 
field. The liver oil of the North Sea cod- 
fish was formerly depended upon very 
largely for vitamins A and D; but at 
present some 600 boats in California 
waters are fishing for sharks of the soup- 
fin species, whose liver oil has a vitamin 
A content much greater than that of cod- 
liver oil. Sardine oil has also been found 
to be a moderately good source of vitamin 
D, and ttina livers at present mostly from 
Japan, are valuable for their vitamin D 
content. 


Oil and Oilseed Imports Reduced by 
Shipping Shortages 


Since many ships have been taken 
from their normal routes, some difficulty 
is being experienced in obtaining oils and 
oilseeds from countries not yet involved 
in the war, notably the Philippines and 
several colintries of South America. 
Large supplies are accumulating in these 
and in other producing centers through- 
out the world, and in many instances are 
being stored for government account. It 
has been stated that copra, for example, 
if sun-dried and of good quality, can be 
safely stored for 5 years; it loses moisture 
in the meantime, but none of its oil value. 
At any rate, large stocks will have accu- 
mulated in the producing countries by 
the end of this war, ready for European 
countries whose needs will be urgent. 
Most of these supplies, however, may re- 
quire processing in European crushing 
and refining establishments, which prob- 
ably will have suffered from ravages of 
war. There may be, therefore, an im- 
mediate and large demand for finished 
products in the fats and oils field— 
American lard, vegetable shortening, re- 
fined oils, soap, and related products. 


Speculative Movement Following War 
Outbreak Short-Lived 


At the outbreak of the war in Septem- 
ber 1939, prices of fats and oils advanced 
sharply, based on a brief speculative an- 
ticipation of increased exports to Europe. 
After a period, however, it became ap- 
parent that the countries at war had 
accumulated large supplies in this field, 
and that plans had been carefully made 
to control supplies, regulate prices, and 
conserve foreign exchange. Europe was 
better prepared in this field than in 1914. 
As a result, our exports declined while 
domestic production increased, and prices 
were at low levels throughout 1940. In 
early 1941, however, particularly in recent 
months, substantial price gains have been 
recorded for most fats and oils. 

Principal factors in this rise have been 
the growing strength in domestic de- 
mand; a lower rate of output for lard 
and greases; higher shipping costs for 
imports of oilseeds and oils and a lower 
volume of imports, partly because of the 
shipping situation; and Government lard 
purchases under the recently announced 
program for support and stabilization of 
hog prices. Domestic consumption of 
fats and oils during the current year will 
in all probability exceed 10 billion pounds 


ad, 


and establish a new record for the United 
States. 
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Situation Does Not Justify Spectacular Price 
Advances 


While fats and oil prices are above last 
year’s extremely low levels and are tend- 
ing higher, the supply position does not 
justify any spectacular move in this di- 
rection. One of the national-defense 
measures provided for the establishment 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. This agency is well 
aware of the sensitivity of prices of fats 
and oils in responding to events and 
rumors of events which of themselves 
have no relation to the actual supply and 
demand situation. It will therefore be 
particularly concerned about any abnor- 
mal price fluctuations during the present 
emergency that may not be justified by 
actual market conditions. 


Fats and Oils Figured in Recent Round-Table 


Discussions 


A conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and Government officials was 
called on May 2 by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, because of the interest in the bus- 
iness world with respect to (a) supply of 
and demand for certain consumer goods, 
(b) price movements, (c) industrial ca- 
pacities, and (d) supplies of raw ma- 
terials. There were ‘four round-table 
groups, one of which was devoted to a 
discussion of the problems related to the 
distribution of food. Among the topics 
reviewed at the food round-table was the 
current fats and oils situation and the 
outlook, as it affected supplies and prices, 
from the producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Our agriculture and our livestock in- 
dustry produce a surplus of edible fats 
that are capable of considerable expan- 
sion for our own use and for export. 
The increasing shortage of certain im- 
ported oils, however, particularly of those 
used in the industrial field, presents a 
challenge—the further utilization in in- 
dustry of domestic products to replace 
those which we are unable to obtain 
from abroad in quantities sufficient for 
our current requirements. 





American Conultate at Leghorn 
Closed 


The American Consulate at Leghorn, 
Italy, was closed March 31, 1941, and 
the entire Leghorn district has been in- 
cluded in the Florence, Italy, consular 
district, according to information from 
the Department of State. 





Construction of Belt Railway in 
Switzerland Ordered 


Orders have been issued for immediate 
construction of a freight belt railway line 
from Geneva Cornavin station to La 
Praille Port. Construction involves one 
tunnel under the city and 2 bridges across 
the Rhone and Arve rivers. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 
Exchange and Finance 


Agreement for Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Credits, for Purchase of Surplus 
Products, Signed With Brazil—mThe re- 
ciprocal establishment of credits in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil for the purchase of 
surplus products of the other country is 
provided for in an agreement that was 
signed in Buenos Aires on April 9, 1941. 

The Argentine Government will ar- 
range with an Argentine bank for the 
opening, in favor of the Bank of Brazil, 
of credits up to 50,000,000 Argentine pa- 
per pesos (about $12,500,000) , for the pur- 
chase of Argentine surplus products up 
to an amount equivalent to the average 
exports of each product to Brazil during 
the years 1938-39. 

On its part the Brazilian Government 
will similarly arrange with the Bank of 
Brazil for the opening of credits of an 
equivalent amount in favor of an Argen- 
tine bank to be designated by the Argen- 
tine Government through the Argentine 
Central Bank, for the purchase of sur- 
plus Brazilian products. 

Both Governments agree that the cred- 
its will be opened and will be put into 
operation within 60 days from the date of 
approval of this agreement. They will 
indicate, whenever convenient, noncom- 
petitive surplus products which they de- 
sire to sell. ‘The purchasing country 
must initiate purchasing operations 
within 60 days from the date of notifica- 
tion by the other country of the products 
it wishes to sell, and the buying operation 
must be concluded within another 60 
days; this latter period may be extended 
by mutual consent. These operations will 
be effected, preferably, through the regu- 
lar export and import channels. Risks of 
price fluctuations will be for the account 
of the purchasing country. 

Except by agreement to the contrary, 
products purchased will be stored in the 
selling country, which will assume the 
storage charges. Both Governments will 


guarantee the contracted quantities and, 


specifications of the products purchased 
by the other. The merchandise acquired 
under this agreement will be disposed 
of in the purchasing country at the rate 
of 20 percent annually, and its reex- 
portation is prohibited except under 
express authorization of the selling 
country. In case the markets of the 
purchasing country are unable to absorb 
annually 20 percent of the amount of 
goods purchased, the disposal of this 
merchandise will be undertaken when- 
ever world consumption markets permit. 


The present agreement will be ratified 
in accordance with the usual procedure 
of each country, and the exchange of 
ratifications will be effected in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro as soon as possible. 
The agreement will become effective on 
the day following exchange of ratifica- 
tions. (See also, below, agreement for 
facilitation of trade in specified prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concluded With Brazil for 
Facilitation of Trade in Specified Prod- 
ucts—A commercial agreement between 
Argentina and Brazil, providing for the 
gradual elimination over a 3-year period 
of the required use of other ingredients 
in the foodstuffs imported by one coun- 
try from the other, notably coffee and 
wheat, and for facilitating the entry and 
sale of Brazilian textiles, and other in- 
dustrial products from either country 
into the other, was signed in Buenos 
Aires on April 9, 1941, according to a 
report from the Argentine capital, April 
23. 

Argentina agrees to enforce regula- 
tions prohibiting the sale of coffee mixed 
with substitutes, as soon as possible and 
within 1 year. It will also grant ample 
facilities for the importation or sale of 
textiles and other industrial products 
from Brazil, and will endeavor to pro- 
mote the purchase of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, lumber and rub- 
ber from that country. With respect to 
cotton textiles Argentina undertakes to 
issue prior exchange permits during 1941 
for at least 18,000,000 paper pesos, and 
in 1942 for 22,000,000 pesos. It will also 
foster the importation from Brazil, in 
each of these years, of grey-goods bag- 
ging material to the amount of 8,000,000 
paper pesos. So long as Argentina 
maintains its system of prior exchange 
permits, it will not reduce the value of 
permits granted to Brazil during 1942 for 
cotton textiles; and while the internal 
consumption of cotton textiles is main- 
tained at present levels, unfilled exchange 
quotas of other countries will be reallo- 
cated to Brazil up to a total annual 
amount of 30,000,000 paper pesos per 
year. Imports of cotton textiles from 
Brazil will be subjected to the most fa- 
vorable standards applied to imports of 
similar products from any other country. 

On its part, Brazil agrees to limit the 
required admixture of other flours to 
wheat flour to 15 percent during 1941, and 
to 10 percent during 1942 and 1943. No 
admixture will be required from 1944 on. 
(Heretofore the admixture requirement 
has been 15 percent of mandioca flour, 


5 percent of corn flour, and 3 percent of 
rice flour.) It will also grant ample fa- 
cilities for the importation and sale of 
Argentine products to the Brazilian 
market. 

Reciprocally, both Governments agree 
to avoid any measures that might indi- 
rectly be contrary to the terms of this 
agreement. The Argentine Central Bank 
and the Bank of Brazil will work out a 
uniform system of recording exactly the 
volume of reciprocal trade and the bal- 
ance of this exchange; and when a defi- 
cit of more than 50,000,000 milreis or its 
equivalent in paper pesos occurs in any 
one of the next 3 years, the country with 
an export balance will leave the amount 
in excess of 50,000,000 milreis or its 
equivalent on deposit without interest in 
the other country, and will utilize this 
balance solely for the purchase and im- 
portation of livestock or industria] 
products from the other country. 

The provisions of this agreement be- 
came provisionally effective on April 14, 
1941. It will be ratified in accordance 
with the usual procedure of each country, 
and the exchange of ratifications will be 
effected in the city of Rio de Janeiro as 
soon as possible. The agreement is to 
remain in effect for an indefinite period 
and may be denounced by either party 
upon 1 year’s prior notice. The provi- 
sional application of its provisions may 
be denounced upon 6 months’ prior no- 
tice by either party. 

[This agreement is the result of the recom- 
mendation, by the Ministers of Finance of 
Argentina and Brazil, of steps to facilitate 
trade relations on a balanced basis, especially 
in new or noncompetitive products, in an 
agreement signed at Rio de Janeiro October 
6, 1940. See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 19, 1940, for an announcement of 
the signature of this agreement. The United 
States is on a full most-favored-nation basis 
with Brazil, but not with Argentina.] 


Australia 


Exchange and Finance 


Royalty Remittances From Australia.— 
Because of present restrictions on im- 
ports, numerous companies in Australia 
are now endeavoring to make arrange- 
ments to manufacture certain American 
products under license in Australia. 
The prospective manufacturer in Aus- 
tralia usually proposes to the company 
in the United States that the former will 
pay the latter a royalty. However, no 
such royalty payments can be made 
without the written consent of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. Furthermore, the 
prospective manufacturer in Australia 
cannot deposit royalty payments in an 
Australian bank to the credit of an 
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American company, nor can the pros- 
pective manufacturer in Australia even 
make a book entry that would acknowl- 
edge such an indebtedness to the Ameri- 
can company, without the written con- 
sent of the Commonwealth Bank. 

In some cases the Commonwealth 
Bank has refused to give that consent. 
Therefore, despite any other assurances 
that may be given by the prospective 
manufacturer in Australia, American 
companies should not expect to receive 
any royalty payments, or any acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness, from the pros- 
pective manufacturer in Australia unless 
the prospective manufacturer can pro- 
duce documentary evidence that the li- 
censing agreement has received the ap- 
proval of the Commonwealth Bank— 
that is, the Australian Government. 


Belgium 
Exchange and Finance 


Trade With 14 Countries Now Cleared 
Through Berlin.—Belgian clearing agree- 
ments providing for the clearing of trade 
payments through accounts at the re- 
spective central banks and the German 
Clearing Office at Berlin are in effect 
with Germany and 14 other countries 
(dates of agreements in parentheses) : 
Germany (July 10, 1940), Netherlands 
(Augst 2, 1940), Italy and Albania (Sep- 
tember 24, 1940), Bohemia-Moravia 
(October 1, 1940), Switzerland (October 
7, 1940), Sweden (October 14, 1940), 
Yugoslavia (November 13, 1940), Bul- 
garia (December 9, 1940), Norway (De- 
cember 30, 1940), Hungary (January 6, 
1941), Denmark (January 29, 1941), 
General Government of Poland (January 
29,1941) , France (February 4, 1941), and 
Rumania (March 8, 1941). The ac- 
counts are kept in reichsmarks, and the 
various currencies are converted at the 
official rates of exchange in Berlin. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Heavy Motor Trucks 
Drastically Reduced.—The Belgian im- 
port duty on motortrucks having a load 
capacity of at least 3,500 kilograms and 
on chassis and bodies for such trucks has 
been reduced from 1,050 francs to 250 
francs per 100 kilograms, by an order of 
February 14, 1941, published in the 
Moniteur Belge of February 23, 1940, and 
effective from the day following publica- 
tion. 

The alternative requirement that the 
duty collected on these articles must 
equal 35 percent ad valorem was can- 
celed by the above order. 

Licenses Required for Imports of Vari- 
ous Pharmaceuticals. — Importation of 
serums, vaccines, compounded and pre- 
pared medicines and pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties has been made subject to license, 
beginning March 1, 1941, by an order of 
February 26, published in the Moniteur 
Belge of February 28. 

Licenses Required for Exports of 
Machines for the Diamond Industry.— 
The exportation from Belgium of ma- 
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chines and machine implements for the 
diamond industry has been made subject 
to license, by an order of February 28, 
1941, published in the Moniteur Belge of 
March 6, 1941, and effective from the 
following day. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The improve- 
ment in the exchange market that de- 
veloped during the week ended April 19 
continued during the following week. 

Although the immigration of refugees 
into Brazil was practically stopped by a 
suspension of the issuance of visas around 
February, refugees already in Brazil have 
continued to bring small amounts of for- 
eign funds into the country. Lately these 
funds have been brought in to a con- 
siderable extent in the form of Brazilian 
dollar bonds purchased abroad. 

Spanish Purchases Through British 
Clearing Account—Under the _ recent 
credit of more than £2,000,000 extended to 
Spain by Great Britain, Spanish pur- 
chases of Brazilian products will be paid 
for from part of the sterling balances in 
the Anglo-Brazilian clearing accounts. 

Agreement Signed With Argentina for 
Reciprocal Establishment of Credits for 
Purchase of Surplus Products.—See Ar- 
gentina. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concluded with Argentina 
for Facilitation of Trade in Specified 
Products.—See Argentina. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Regulation of Co-Insurance of Fire 
Risks.—A recently published Brazilian 
decree now requires that when two or 
more companies assume liability for fire 
insurance on one and the same direct 
risk, participation by national companies 
is obligatory by a minimum of 50 percent 
of the sum insured on each item of each 
of the properties forming part of the same 
direct insurance. 

Furthermore, foreign companies may 
not assume liability for fire insurance on 
property which on the date of publication 
of this decree-law is insured exclusively 
in national companies. It is also de- 
clared not permissible to reduce the total 
percentage of participation of national 
companies in the sum insured when on 
the date of publication of this decree-law 
the fire insurance on property is distrib- 
uted between two or more companies. 

The new law further provides that in- 
surance companies which singly or jointly 
assume risks exceeding those allowed 
under the new regulations shall be sub- 
ject to a fine corresponding in amount to 
the risks irregularly accepted, calculated 
in proportion to their acceptance, the fine 
being doubled for the first repetition of 
the offense, and authorization to operate 
being canceled upon a second infraction. 
(Decree-law No. 3,172, April 3, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, Rio de 
Janeiro, April 14, 1941.) 
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British Malaya 


Economic Conditions ! 


Economic conditions in British Malaya 
during the first quarter of 1941 showed 
little change, and there exists a natural 
hesitancy to undertake commitments 
pending clarification of the complex po- 
litical and military situation in Europe. 

Gradual tightening of trade and finan- 
cial controls and the inability to obtain 
merchandise in the usual quantities and 
varieties has also had a restrictive effect— 
to such an extent that business initiative 
is largely confined to the tin and rubber 
industries and their associated activities 
and to undertakings connected with na- 
tional defense. Merchandise stock levels 
throughout the country are generally 
favorable, with the principal exception of 
fabricated steel and other engineering 
and construction materials for which the 
demand has been in excess of the ability 
of remaining sources to supply. 

Living costs and the general price level 
continue to rise, the main advances being 
in such personal consumption items as 
food, liquors, tobacco, and clothing. Un- 
official estimates place living costs at 20 
to 25 percent above levels obtaining in 
August 1939. Control of rents has pre- 
vented any appreciable increase in hous- 
ing costs. Individual price increases, on 
the other hand, vary from 100 percent or 
more in the case of various luxury prod- 
ucts whose prices are unregulated to as 
low as 10 percent in the case of certain 
regulated foodstuffs. 

In view of the restrictions on the ex- 
port of capital and limitations on con- 
sumer expenditures within the country, 
capital holdings are in an unusually 
liquid condition. Accordingly mercantile 
collections are generally prompt, and re- 
tailers have accepted with equanimity the 
tightened credit terms that now prevail. 


Import and Export Control Extended 


Restrictive controls over the import 
trade with nonsterling countries have 
been extended during recent months to 
a considerable number of additional prod- 
ucts, while prohibitions remain virtually 
unchanged. Cancelation of old and un- 
used AP forms (import permits) further 
indicates the tendency to confine trade, 
to as great an extent as possible, to Em- 
pire sterling sources. At the present 
time, an order placed in a nonsterling 
country must, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be shipped within 6 months from 
the date of the issuance of the AP form, 
or the validity of the permit expires. 

The importation of rice is now a Gov- 
ernment monopoly, except for Indian 
rice, which is handled independently of 
the Rice Pool. Cotton piece goods quotas, 
established in late December, restrict im- 


1 By reason of the fact that this is a broad 
review of economic developments during the 
entire first quarter, it contains numerous 
references to phases of Malayan economy 
which, if they had been of a spot-news na- 
ture, would have been placed under such 
specific headings as “Exchange and Finance” 
or “Tariffs and Trade Controls.” 
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ports from regulated sources by approxi- 
mately one-third as compared with the 
amounts made available during the pre- 
vious quota period. Increased excise 
duties on intoxicating liquors and tobac- 
cos became effective February 1, 1941. 
As the duties newly imposed represent an 
increase of approximately 25 percent, 
prevailing duties are now about 50 per- 
cent above the pre-war levels. 

Export controls were extended as of 
March 1 to embrace nearly all export 
classifications. In the case of manu- 
factured products, petroleum products 
alone are exempted from the necessity of 
obtaining export permits. 

Ad valorem duties on exports of Ma- 
layan tin and rubber were increased by 
an additional 2'2 percent during early 
February, bringing the total additional 
export duty, which has been imposed as a 
War-tax measure, to 5 percent. The in- 
creases are applicable in the Straits Set- 
tlements and the Malay States, including 
Brunei, but no additional duties have thus 
far been imposed in North Borneo and 
Sarawak. The State of Johore recently 
increased its export duty on iron ore by 
24 percent. 


Financial Control and Developments 


Exchange controls have been further 
extended and refined during recent 
months, and the system is now operating 
with a minimum of inconvenience to the 
public. Closer cooperation in financial 
matters between Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies has resulted from a visit of 
the Malayan Controller of Foreign Ex- 
change to Batavia during December. An 
immediate consequence of this visit was 
an arrangement providing that all trade 
between the two areas would in future 
be financed in Straits dollars, except in 
those areas where banking facilities are 
nonexistent. In these latter areas either 
guilders or Straits dollars may be em- 
ployed. (The average value of the Straits 
dollar during the first quarter of 1941 
was $0.4710 U. S. currency.) 

Official rates for the purchase of Bank 
of England pound notes were established 
on December 10, 1940, at 8.17 Straits 
dollars buying and 8.22 selling. The new 
rates, with their comparatively narrow 
spread, are the result of an arrangement 
with the Reserve Bank of India whereby 
the sending of sterling notes to England 
and consequent shipping hazards are 
eliminated. 

Exchange rates involving telegraphic 
transfers between the United States and 
Malaya were further refined on February 
17, 1941, to the advantage of American 
importers. The anomalous situation 
wherein it was chearer to buy Straits dol- 
lars through London, paying the usual 
London commission of one-eighth of 1 
percent, had already been overcome 
through a general] rate revision which oc- 
curred on October 15, 1940. 

A graduated system of income tax has 
been introduced into Malaya and has al- 
ready been made effective in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States. Rates vary between 2 percent on 


incomes of 4,800 Straits dollars and 8 
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percent on incomes in excess of 26,000 
dollars, with no reductions or allowances. 


War-Risk Insurance 


A plan for apportioning losses that may 
result from damage to merchandise in 
the event that Malaya becomes an active 
theater of war has been made effective in 
the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, and Johore, and will pre- 
sumably be extended soon to other Un- 
federated States. As from April 1, 1941, 
any firm or person holding goods for sale 
which have a total value of 10,000 or 
more Straits dollars must insure the 
whole of his merchandise against war 
risk, except such goods as have been 
designated as not insurable. Insurance 
of goods of a lesser value is encouraged 
but is not compulsory. Policies, pur- 
chasable from designated insurance com- 
panies acting as agents for the govern- 
ment, are limited to a period of 3 months, 
with the premium rate fixed at one-half 
of 1 percent per month. The plan ap- 
plies only to salable merchandise and 
does not cover buildings, machinery, and 
other immovable property, nor does it 
apply to tin ore and tin, for which, it is 
understood, separate proposals are now 
being formulated. 


Construction Active 


Construction during the fourth quarter 
of 1940 and the opening months of 1941 
has been active—entirely as the result of 
defense construction. Private building 
has been materially curtailed by the allo- 
cation of available materials to projects 
of an urgent public character. A certain 
amount of building construction is being 
continued by the Singapore Improvement 
Trust, but its budget is understood to 
have been cut in half and emphasis is 
now largely on the construction of air- 
raid shelters in the Trust’s low-cost 
housing developments. 


Varied Factors Affecting Shipments 


The general option of using non-Con- 
ference vessels to American ports during 
the February—April period, inclusive, was 
withdrawn on March 6 as regards tin 
shipments—on the assumption that ade- 
quate Conference tonnage on a dead- 
weight basis was available. 

Increased freight rates between Malaya 
and the United States were scheduled to 
become effective April 1, 1941, with rub- 
ber, tin, tapioca flour, sago flour, rattan, 
and pineapples the chief commodities af- 
fected. Exempted from the increase of 
approximately 25 percent are copra, coco- 
nut oil, palm kernels, peppers, mace, 
cloves, and nutmegs. 

Postal charges to destinations outside 
the British Empire were increased on 
January 1, 1941—the new rates, in terms 
of Straits currency. being 15 cents for 
letters and 8 cents for post cards. Rates 
on printed and commercial matter and 
on samples were also increased. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Exports from British North Borneo 
Made Subject to Permit.—Exportation of 
goods of any description from British 
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North Borneo was made subject to permit 
from the Commissioner of Customs and 
Excise, by terms of an export-control 
order published in the North Borneo 
Gazette of March 4, 1941. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Name of Insuring Company Required 
for Imports from Non-Empire Coun- 
tries—Importers of merchandise from 
non-Empire countries are required to de- 
clare the name of the company with 
which insurance has been effected on all 
bills of entry on and after June 2, under 
a Government communiqué published 
May 2, 1941. Goods will not be permitted 
clearance if this requirement is not met. 
Importers in Burma are required to notify 
their foreign suppliers of the obligation 
not to place insurance with “enemy” com- 
panies and to provide the name of the 
insuring company. 

Declarations regarding the insurance 
of exports from Burma have been re- 
quired since April 25. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Duty-Free Entry of Speci- 
fied Iron or Steel Sheets—Sheets of iron 
or steel, cold rolled, imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of sheets coated with tin, are 
granted duty-free entry (formerly 15 
percent ad valorem) under a new item 
(No. 386a) from February 15 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, when imported under the 
intermediate tariff applying to imports 
from the United States, according to 
Canadian Customs Memorandum Series 
D. N. 47, of May 2, Ottawa. 

The above sheets remain free under 
the British preferential column, and 
dutiable at 15 percent ad valorem under 
the general column, applying to countries 
having no trade agreement with Canada, 
as heretofore. 

“Made in Canada” Ruling on Specified 
Wallboard.—Wallboard with a density of 
34 pounds and over per cubic foot is held 
to be of a kind produced in Canada, 
effective May 22, 1941, under a ruling pub- 
lished in Canadian Customs Memoran- 
dum Series D. No. 51, May 1, Ottawa. 

From May 22, therefore, such wallboard 
will be liable to dumping duty if sold to 
Canadian purchasers at prices below the 
fair market value at the time and place 
of direct shipment to Canada. 

Regulations Established for Adminis- 
tration of Export Permits.—Regulations 
established by the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce (under order in 
council of April 8, 1941) were issued on 
April 28 for administration by the Export 
Permit Branch of that Department in 
granting permits for the exportation of 
all products for which such permits are 
required, and were published in the Can- 
ada Gazette of May 3, Ottawa. 

All applications by Canadian exporters 
for permission to export, or for informa- 
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Water front at Penang, in the Straits 
Settlements. 





Air view, port of Talara, Peru. 
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American passenger plane, bound for foreign 
Service. 





American agricultural machinery working in 
the African sisal industry. 





Unloading an American truck at Buenos Aires 
docks. 
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tion concerning the control of exports, 
must be submitted to the Export Control 
Branch, Ottawa, with the following ex- 
ceptions: For fertilizers to be exported 
to the United States, application should 
be submitted to the Plant Products Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, Ot- 
tawa, Sackville, Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, or Vancouver 
(for other points to the Export Permit 
Branch); for dairy products exported to 
the British Empire and the United States, 
to the Dairy Produce Graders, Vancouver 
or Halifax; for wool to the United States, 
the Wool Administrator, Toronto; hides 
and skins, the Hides Administrator; 
sugar to the British Empire and the 
United States, as well as for ships’ stores, 
the Sugar Administrator, Montreal; and 
canned lobster to the United States, to 
the Controller for Canned Lobster, Salt 
Fish Board, Halifax. 

At the present time, special export per- 
mits are not required for shipments to the 
United States or the British Empire of 
Douglas fir saw logs; bolts, nuts and 
screws, nails and staples, of iron or steel; 
nor fertilizers of any kind or analysis. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 
10, 1941, for previous announcement.! 

Special Products Board Established for 
Exports of Agricultural Products to 
United Kingdom.—A Special Products 
Board has been established by the Cana- 
dian Government, under order in council 
of April 15, 1941, and regulations have 
been issued to deal with those agricultural 
products exported to the United King- 
dom during the war which are not 
already handled by the Bacon Board and 
the Dairy Products Board—according to 
a governmental announcement of April 
15, Ottawa. 

The establishment of the new Board is 
to meet requests for delivery of special 
products not at present being handled in 
the export market by a board, through 
which such products may be obtained 
and exported to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food. 

Eggs are among the special products to 
be dealt with by the new Board. An 
Anglo-Canadian Marketing Agreement 
for the sale of Canadian eggs to the 
British Ministry of Food has just been 
negotiated, supplementing agreements 
for bacon, cheese, and other products 
which were negotiated in November 1940. 
An order for eggs has just been nego- 
tiated with the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food subject to the condition that 
such eggs be exported through a Central 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of an “Agricultural 
Dollar.” —A recent decision of the Chilean 
Exchange Control Commission provides 
that dollar exchange originating in ex- 
ports of certain agricultural products to 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Pan- 
ama, Mexico, Colombia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines might be sold at the “D. 
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P.” rate. The Exchange Commission has 
thus established an “agricultural dollar,” 
applying to the exportation of the fol- 
lowing products: 


Olives. Hemp fiber 
Peppers. Beans. 
Garlic. Fresh fruits 
Birdseed. Dried fruits. 
Peas. Chickpeas. 
Split peas. Lima beans (“‘havas’’) . 
Shelled peas. Lentils. 
Peas (“‘arvejillas”) . Corn. 
Boldo. Honey. 
Barley. Nuts. 
Malt barley. Potatoes. 
Onions. Soap bark (“quillay’’). 
Beeswar. Hempseed. 
Coconuts. Mustard seed. 
Dried freestone Wheat. 
peaches. Wines. 


Hemp waste. 


Exchange Percentage for Sulfate of 
Soda Reduced.—The percentage of the 
value of exports of sulfate of soda which 
the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Co. must de- 
liver to the Central Bank is reduced from 
10 percent to 5 percent by Decision No. 
970 of the Ministry of Finance, published 
in the Diario Oficial April 14. 

Fomento Corporation Loans.—During 
the week ended April 12, the Council of 
the Fomento Corporation approved, in 
principle, the following loans: 3,000,000 
pesos to the Agricultural Export Board, 
to be used to purchase and prepare wines 
for export; 2,000,000 pesos to the Bac- 
teriological Institute to complete its 
building; and 5,000,000 pesos to the Cia. 
Minera Punitaqui to complete the in- 
stallation of a mercury recovery plant. 

Decree No. 280 of the General Treas- 
ury, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 24, authorizes the delivery to the 
Fomento Corporation of 20,000,000 pesos, 
to be used for the construction of low- 
cost houses. 


Additional Agricultural Colonization 
and Paving Bonds Authorized.—The 
General Treasury is authorized by Decree 
No. 745 of March 10 (published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 25, 1941) to issue 
40,000,000 pesos in bonds with a fiscal 
guaranty, the proceeds from the sale of 
which are to be turned over to the Caja 
de Colonizaci6én Agricola, The bonds will 
bear 6 percent interest and 1 percent cu- 
mulative amortization, and will be dated 
March 15, 1941. 

The General Treasury is also author- 
ized by Decree No. 770 of March 13 (pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 25, 
1941) to issue 4,000,000 pesos of bonds 
with a fiscal guaranty, the proceeds from 
the sale of which will be turned over to 
the Direccién General de Pavimentacién 
(paving). These bonds will bear 7 per- 
cent interest and 1 percent cumulative 
amortization and will be dated February 
15, 1941. 

Loan fo. Completion of Tocopilla Wa- 
terworks.—The arrangement of a loan 
of 12,000,000 pesos by the Lautaro Nitrate 
Co. to permit the completion of the Toco- 
pilla Waterworks is reported in the press. 
The definitive text of the loan agreement 
was approved in Santiago April 17 by the 
representative of the nitrate company, 
the Under Secretary of Fomento, and the 
Director General of Public Works. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


During the past week, most Shanghai 
commodity prices slumped from their 
record highs, for the first time in many 
months. The decline was particularly 
influenced by a sharp drop in rice prices, 
which resulted when hoarders and spec- 
ulators began to liquidate their stocks in 
anticipation of the arrival of rice im- 
ports which were arranged for several 
weeks ago by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council for sale to the public at cost. 
The rising value of the yuan was also 
a contributing factor in the situation. 

Radio communication was restored 
between Shanghai and Wenchow, Che- 
kiang, on May 8, but shipping between 
Shanghai and Chekiang ports is still 
suspended. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—The Chi- 
nese national yuan firmed on the Shang- 
hai open market during the week ended 
May 9 as a result of continuous specula- 
tive selling of United States dollars in 
reaction to the reported trend in the 
United States regarding the convoy issue, 
as well as China peace rumors. Brokers 
estimate the oversold position on May 9 
at around $US4,000,000. 

Interbank selling on May 9 was at the 
rate of $US0.053g,. compared with 
$0.05% on May 2. Bank of Japan yen 
exchanged for Chinese yuan at the rate 
of 1 for 2.11 yuan, and military yen ex- 
changed for Chinese yuan at 1 for 
2.385. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tient- 
sin, Chinese yuan were quoted on May 9 
at $US0.05;;. Tientsin Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan exchanged for Chinese yuan 
at the rate of 50.88 F. R. B.’s for 100 
yuan. 


Transport and Communication 


New Highway Transport Services Es- 
tablished —In January the Wuhan 
Traffic Co. began a bus service between 
Wuchang and Shihhweiyao, Hupeh, a 
distance of about 150 kilometers, and an- 
other from Hankow to Yincheng, Hupeh, 
by way of Sinkou and Changkiangfow. 

The same company has begun also a 
trucking service from Hankow to Chiang- 
kiangfow, connecting from there with 
Yunmeng, Anlu Tsaoshih, Tienmen, 
Chungsiang, and Kiukowtsen—all points 
in Hupeh in the area to the west of the 
Hankow-Peiping Railway. 

Other services were begun in Febru- 
ary between Hanyang and Whanglinki, 
Hupeh, and from Hanyang to Tsaitien, 
Hupeh, each line covering a distance of 
some 30 kilometers. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Import Control: Changes in Commod- 
ity Classification Schedules ——Resolution 
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No. 104 of the Office of Exchange and Ex- 
port Control, dated April 17, 1941, but not 
released until April 25, contains the long- 
expected and previously reported changes 
in commodity classifications. These 
changes affect 63 tariff numerals and are 
generally designed to protect domestic 
industry further, either by granting a 
lower exchange rate to raw materials or 
making the importation of finished prod- 
ucts more onerous where these compete 
with domestic manufactures. 

Higher exchange rates will hereafter 
be applied to imports of cornstarch, 
starch, cakes, crackers, vegetable oils ex- 
cept olive, lard, most hides and skins, 
leather transmission belting, soles and 
heels including those of rubber, shoes 
including those of rubber, certain 
brushes. certain paper products, crude 
cotton textiles, waterproofed fabrics, rub- 
ber tiles and flooring, silk and artificial- 
silk stockings, sacks, asphalt-cement 
sheets and tiles, glass products, chalk, 
and advertising material. - 

On the other hand, more favorable ex- 
change treatment is to be accorded calf 
hides, bicycles, tricycles, velocipedes, 
clocks, watches, and radios. 

A precedent has been established by 
Resolution No. 104, which has long been 
urged upon exchange authorities. Arti- 
cle 2 states: “Merchandise covered by 
import licenses, approved by the Office 
of Control to the date of the present 
resolution, will be classified in accordance 
with the grouping of Resolution No. 89”— 
that is, no retroactive effect. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Medicinal Products: Preparation of 
Serums.—The preparation within the 
country of a virus, serum, tozin, vaccines, 
and other analogous products, for human 
and animal use, by any private or official 
person or entity will be subject to permit. 
The National Sanitary Police will issue 
the necessary license in accordance with 
Resolution No. 229 of March 18, 1941, of 
the Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, and Pub- 
lic Welfare, only after prior approval by 
two technologists of that Ministry. 
Blanket authority is granted to the Na- 
tional Sanitary Police to inspect the 
premises of any establishments preparing 
biologicals. This resolution (No. 229 of 
1941) modifies Acuerdo Numero 37 of 
1918, promulgated by the Central Board 
of National Hygiene. (Diario Oficial No. 
24629 of April 4, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Domestic Freight and Passenger 
Rates.—A new schedule of cargo rates 
for the Magdalena River is sanctioned by 
Executive Resolution No. 85, of April 3, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 16. The rates in Colombian pesos 
are as follows: General cargo, up river, 
0.015 per ton kilometer; general cargo, 
down river, 0.0125 per ton kilometer; if 
carried on express steamers add 20 per- 
cent; minimum freight, 6 per ton, or pro- 
portionately if less than 1 ton, exclusive 
of loading and discharge; minimum bill 
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of lading, 2.50, including loading and dis- 
charge; loading and discharge (to- 
gether), 2.20 per ton; money, precious 
metals and concentrates, one-fourth of 
1 percent ad valorem; automobiles, 
trucks, busses, tank cars, and other ve- 
hicles, 60 up river per unit; up to 1,800 
kilograms, or 13 cubic meters, 50 down 
river per unit; excess, 15 each 1,000 kilo- 
grams, or 2 cubic meters, carrier’s 
option. 

Certain discounts extending from 10 
to 30 percent are allowed on various 
kinds of products, such as coffee, salt, 
cement, and others; in addition, resolu- 
tion 85 contains many other provisions 
relative to iver transportation in 
Colombia. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


During late March and early April, 
general business conditions improved 
somewhat in the Dominican Republic. 
This check in the downward tendency of 
trade may be attributed in part to better- 
than-anticipated prices for cacao and 
cOffee and to increased exports of corn, 
fruits, etc., to nearby West Indian Islands. 

The position of tobacco and sugar 
growers still suffers from the curtailment 
of markets due to war conditions. While 
practically the whole of last season’s to- 
bacco crop has been sold by producers 
to local buyers, prices were low and re- 
duced the average returns expected from 
this crop by an estimated $200,000. 

Since mills are continuing normal 
grinding operations, the effect of re- 
stricted sugar sales has not been felt so 
directly. However, by reason of condi- 
tions imposed on the industry by the war, 
expenditures (including salaries and 
wages) have not been increased as had 
been expected in 1940 when prices for 
sugar were up and sales were substantial. 

An event of some economic interest to 
the country was the transfer of control 
on April 1 of the collection of Dominican 
customs duties and internal revenues 
from United States supervision to full 
control by the Dominican authorities. 
This was accomplished as a result of a 
convention between the United States 
and the Dominican Republic dated Sep- 
tember 24,1940. The convention provides 
for continued service of the Dominican 
bonded indebtedness. 


Foreign Trade 


The foreign-trade movement of the 
Dominican Republic continues below that 
of the corresponding periods of last year. 
In February 1941, exports amounted to 
38,395,273 kilograms valued at $637,185, 
compared with 44,504,781 kilograms, 
$1,457,124, in February 1940. In the 
month of December 1940, imports into the 
Dominican Republic were valued at $831,- 
609, compared with $1,076,784 for De- 
cember 1939. Imports during November 
1940 and 1939, respectively, were $1,075,- 
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065 and $1,093,622. Total imports for the 
year 1940 were valued at $10,511,402, 
compared with $11,592,166 for the year 
1939—a decline of $1,080,764. 

Sugar stocks on hand at the end of 
March 1941 were 205,719 metric tons, or 
117,255 greater than in March 1940, and 
export shipments were lower, amounting 
to 12,062 metric tons in March 1941, com- 
pared with 99,231 in March 1940. This 
mounting carry-over is a result of con- 
tinued production in the face of curtaileq 
shipments. 

Practically all of the mid-crop cacao 
has been shipped, and the main crop is 
just beginning to appear on the local 
market. Both quality and quantity pros- 
pects for this crop are said to be below 
average, as a result of the drought. Esti- 
mated production is roughly between 
100,000 and 150,000 bags. Prices paid 
locally maintain a_ satisfactory level, 
ranging up to $6 per 50-kilogram bag. 

Quota coffee shipments for entry into 
the United States before September 30 
were completed with the final shipment 
on April 22. Local prices remain high, 
at from $4 to $4.25 per 50 kilograms, for 
unwashed, low-grade coffee, to between 
$7.50 and $8 for high-grade, washed 
cOffee. 

Harvesting of the new tobacco crop 
starts in May. Although the first cut is 
not expected to be good because of the 
drought, the more recently planted to- 
bacco has been benefited by the rains 
that started in April. Shipments in 
March amounted to 71,485 kilograms of 
tobacco, and sizable shipments are said 
to have been made in April. There are 
approximately 50,000 bales (of 160 pounds 
each) of tobacco on hand for export. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


General economic and business condi- 
tions in Ecuador continued good during 
April. Quotations for agricultural ex- 
port products were favorable, and de- 
liveries of cacao from the present main 
crop were considerably in excess of last 
year’s. Industrial and mining activities 
remain normal, but construction suffered 
a further decline, the high cost of build- 
ing materials and fittings having seri- 
ously affected the trade in recent months. 
Uneasiness in labor circles has been 
noticeable Owing to increases in the re- 
tail prices of such prime necessities as 
rice, sugar, and salt, and measures to- 
ward improving the local economic situa- 
tion are being taken by the Government. 
Exports of minerals, mainly gold, for the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 12,- 
103,341 sucres ($806,890) compared with 
7,325,410 sucres ($488,361) for the same 
period of 1940, an increase of more than 
66 percent. Crude petroleum exports 
for the same period were valued at 3,316,- 
455 sucres ($221,097), representing a de- 
cline of approximately one-half from the 
first quarter of 1940. Exports of agri- 
cultural products during March 1941 
reached a total of 9,174,145 sucres, com- 
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pared with 5,014,190 in the same month 
of 1940. Deliveries of cacao, which is be- 
ing harvested at this time, amounted to 
99,930 quintals up to March 31, an in- 
crease of more than 60 percent over the 
same period of last year. April de- 
liveries are known to be running consid- 
erably higher than those of April 1940, 
but official figures are not yet available. 

The allocation of foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank for the second quarter 
of 1941 was fixed at $2,400,000, which is 
generally considered to be inadequate for 
the requirements of the import trade. 
Imports for the first 2 months of the year 
totaled 19,030,469 sucres ($1,268,698), 
and exports were valued at 22,486,076 
sucres ($1,499,072), compared with im- 
ports of 30,100,226 sucres ($2,006,682) 
and exports of 24,764,421 sucres ($1,650,- 
961) during the corresponding months of 
1940. The United States furnished more 
than 75 percent of Ecuadoran imports in 
January and February of the current 
year. 

Rice quotations during the first half 
of April reached the highest levels ever 
attained in Ecuador, and reports were 
circulated in the press to the effect that 
a shortage existed in the local market. It 
is believed, however, that stocks are 
sufficient until the arrival of the new 
crop. On April 23, the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Guayaquil voted a subsidy of 100,- 
000 sucres for the purchase of rice and 
its resale to the public at 30 centavos 
(approximately 22 cents) per pound. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Announcement was made 
on April 1 that the Central Bank had 
made an allotment of $2,400,000 of ex- 
change for the second quarter of the year. 
In addition to the foregoing allotment 
for the commercial requirements of the 
country, an additional amount of $112,010 
was authorized for the municipality of 
Quito, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Finance, and $51,500 was set 
aside for the importation of raw cotton. 
The action of the Central Bank in re- 
ducing the amount of exchange available 
monthly from $1,000,000 during the first 
quarter of the year to $800,000 during 
the second quarter caused strong crit- 
icism from officials of the Ministry of 
Finance and from commercial groups. 
The Director General of Exchange Con- 
trol had recommended publicly that the 
monthly allotment for the second quar- 
ter be $1,300,000. 

As a result of a detailed statement pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Finance, the 
Central Bank agreed on April 4 to in- 
crease the monthly allotment of exchange 
for the second quarter to $1,000,000. 

According to a report of the Director 
General of Exchange Control, the actual 
amount of exchange available monthly 
during the first quarter of the year 
amounted to $1,085,000, in consequence 
of a small carry-over at the end of 1940. 

In recommending a monthly allotment 
of $1,300,000, only a slight increase was 
contemplated in the allotment for gen- 
eral imports, but substantial increases 
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would have been provided in the amounts 
assigned for Government and municipal 
requirements, for the South Railway, and 
for industrial requirements. 

No change has occurred in the official 
rate of exchange. According to reports, 
transactions on the curb market are very 
limited and of little importance. 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues during the first 2 months of 1941 
were reported to amount to about 15,000,- 
000 sucres—roughly 4,000,000 below the 
revenues corresponding to the same pe- 
riod of last year. Preliminary reports 
indicate that collections during March 
will show an improvement and may 
reach a total of 8,500,000 sucres. One of 
the main factors causing a decrease in 
revenues during the first 2 months of this 
year has been the reduction in volume 
of customs duties owing to decreased 
imports brought about by exchange-con- 
trol measures. 

The Government has continued its 
policy of keeping expenditures in line 
with revenues. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood and Lumber: Duties Reduced on 
Imports from Central American Coun- 
tries —The general rates of import duty 
on wood and lumber imported into El 
Salvador from the other Central Ameri- 
can Republics have been lowered by 50 
percent, under provisions of Salvadoran 
presidential decree No. 26, promulgated 
in the Diario Oficial of March 29, 1941, 
and effective 8 days thereafter. The pur- 
pose of the decree, as reported, is to con- 
serve the forests. 

The items affected by this decree and 
the new reduced rates of import duty in 
United States dollars per 1,000 board feet 
are aS follows (old general rates in pa- 
rentheses): Wood, not otherwise speci- 
fied, in logs or pieces, 6 (12); wood, not 
specified, in beams or boards, 6 (12); 
wood, not specified, sawed or planed, suit- 
able for building, 6 (12); and wood, not 
specified, in forms not specified, unman- 
ufactured, 6 (12). 


[The Salvadoran rate of import duty on 
imports from the United States of wood not 
specified, in beams or boards and on wood 
not specified, sawed or planed, suitable for 
building, is $6, United States currency, per 
1,000 board feet, as established by the trade 
agreement between the United States and El 
Salvador effective May 31, 1937. On the 
other wood items affected by the decree, 
imports from the United States pay the 
general rate of duty.] 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pure-Food Regulations for Margarine 
Amended, Vitamin Content Prescribed.— 
Finish regulations concerning the com- 
position and marking of imported and 
domestic margarine sold in the country 
have been revised to permit the use of 
harmless colorings of all kinds (in addi- 
tion to those of vegetable origin, for- 
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merly permitted), and to provide for the 
addition of vitamins, under regulation, 
by a law of March 7, published as No. 
159 of Finland’s Forfattningssamling on 
that date, effective immediately. 

The new regulations provide that the 
kind, characteristics, and quantity of vi- 
tamins or vitamin preparations used 
must be approved by the Board of Agri- 
culture, while the Ministry of Agriculture 
is to specify the marking to be used to 
designate vitamin content. 

Under the above authority, a decree of 
March 14, requires that margarine im- 
ported into Finland or manufactured 
there must contain at least 40 interna- 
tional units of “A” vitamin and at least 
one-half unit of “D’’ vitamin per gram 
and must bear specified marking. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Colonial Governors Authorized to Sus- 
pend or Reduce Customs Duties on Cer- 
tain Products.—Until a date to be fixed 
by decree, the governors general and gov- 
ernors of French colonies are authorized 
to suspend or reduce temporarily, by or- 
der, the customs duties on certain prod- 
ucts when the levying of such duties may 
cause an increase in the cost of living— 
by a French law of March 16, 1941, re- 
published in the Journal Officiel of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon on March 31. 

(This law was issued as an exception to the 
French law of April 13, 1928, which required 
approval of the French Government for co- 
lonial tariff changes. ] 

Commercial Agreements With Greece, 
Hungary, and Spain Again Applied to 
Syria and Lebanon.—The existing French 
commercial agreements with Greece, 
Hungary, and Spain, respectively, have 
again been applied to Syria and Lebanon, 
effective November 9, 1940, by Syrian 
order No. 293/LR of November 7, pub- 
lished in the Syrian Bulletin Officiel of 
November 30, 1940, just received. 


[The application to Syria and Lebanon of 
French commercial agreements with Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain, respectively, had 
been suspended by order No. 187/LR of July 
9, 1940.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exports to Shanghai Sus- 
pended.—Permits to export rice from 
French Indochina to Shanghai, China, 
have been temporarily suspended, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Saigon, 
March 24. 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable and Fruit Juices: Pure-Food 
Regulations Established.—Detailed re- 
quirements for the composition and 
marking of imported and domestically 
produced juices of fruits and vegetables 
sold in the French Zone of Morocco are 
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contained in a vizierial order of January 
7, 1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of the French Zone of Morocco February 
21. These requirements are to become 
effective 6 months after the date of 
publication. 

[Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 114, 
IV. Canned Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, 
should note the above in connection with the 
French Moroccan Laws Applying to Canned 
Foods, beginning on p. 337.] 

Wood and Fiber for Export Packing of 
Fresh Vegetables: Importation Limited to 
Members of Wood Group.—Effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, the importation into the 
French Zone of Morocco, and the local 
manufacture, of wooden packing of 
standardized types and wood fiber for use 
in the exportation of fresh vegetables 
were reserved exclusively to importers 
and merchants who are members of the 
Wood Group, by an order of February 1, 
1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of February 12. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Inter- 
nal Tax Increased.—The internal tax on 
tobacco and tobacco products sold in the 
French Zone of Morocco was increased 
from 15 percent to 20 percent of the re- 
tail sales price, effective February 1, 1941, 
by a dahir of January 25, 1941, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of January 31. 

The exceptional temporary sales tax 
imposed by the dahir of July 24, 1940, is 
deducted from the retail sales price on 
which this internal tax is based. 

The internal tax also applies to tobacco 
imported by individuals for personal use. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
12, 1940, for announcement of the excep- 
tional temporary tax.] 

Ores and Metals: Ad Valorem Export 
Taxes Continued Unchanged for Year 
1941.—The rates of the export taxes in 
the French Zone of Morocco on exports 
of ores and metals have been continued 
unchanged for the period of January 1 
to December 31, 1941, by a dahir of De- 
cember 28, 1940, published in the Bulletin 
Official of the French Zone of Morocc? 
for February 14, 1941. 

The rate is 5 percent ad valorem, ex- 
cept on graphite, on which the rate is 0.5 
percent. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of April 27, 1940, 
for previous announcement. | 

Export Tax Imposed on Certain Prod- 
ucts.—An export tax was imposed on cer- 
tain products exported from the French 
Zone of Morocco, effective January 20, 
1941, by a dahir of January 1, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of January 31. 

The amount of the tax and the list of 
products to which it is to apply was to be 
fixed by order of the secretary general 
of the Protectorate. 

Certain Native Clothing and Basket- 
Work: Export Restrictions Reestab- 
lished.—Certain articles of native cloth- 
ing and basketwork have been removed 
from the limited list of articles exempt 
from license control on exportation from 
the French Zone of Morocco, by a resi- 
dential order of February 17, 1941, effec- 
tive from February 21, 1941, the date of 
its publication in the Bulletin Officiel of 
that area. 
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Coffee and Coffee Substitutes: Manu- 
facture and Sale Limited.—A prohibition 
has been imposed on the manufacture, 
roasting, grinding and sale, in the French 
Zone of Morocco, of coffee and of coffee 
substitutes other than that manufactured 
under the name of “Café ravitaillement” 
(issue coffee) by members of the Group 
of Importers and Roasters of Coffee, 
effective February 17, 1941, by a dahir of 
February 14, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of February 21. 

This dahir also prohibits the sale of 
coffee in the bean or coffee substitutes 
called “Café ravitaillement” in unground 
form, and requires that “Café ravitaille- 
ment” be sold ground and packaged 
under seal. Trade in pure chicory and 
malt-type coffee substitutes using barley 
only as a base is not affected. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Removal of Exchange Restrictions Be- 
tween Reich and Netherlands: Clearing 
Accounts Ended, Export Exchange Dec- 
laration Abolished.—Details concerning 
the removal of foreign-exchange restric- 
tions between the Reich and occupied 
Netherlands territories on April 1 were 
published on that date in circular order 
No. 29/41 of March 31, 1941. In effect, 
practically all payments and other ex- 
change transactions between the two 
areas may now be made without ex- 
change permits or other restrictions. 

The German-Netherlands clearing ac- 
counts were closed on April 1, so far as 
payments for trade, etc., between the two 
countries is concerned. Payments for 
trade between the Netherlands and other 
countries under existing agreements pro- 
viding for clearing through Berlin, how- 
ever, are not affected and continue to be 
made through the accounts at the Neth- 
erlands Clearing Institute and the Ger- 
man Clearing Office. 

German exporters are no longer re- 
quired to execute export exchange dec- 
larations (guaranteeing compliance with 
exchange regulations) for exports to the 
Netherlands. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Various 
Commodities.—The German Minister of 
Finance has been authorized to reduce 
or remove import duties on butter, cer- 
tain dimensions of softwood timber 
(round or squared), and on all kinds of 
leather shoes, while duties have been re- 
moved on asphalt naphtha, certain light 
hydrocarbons, and scrap phonograph 
records, by an ordinance of March 22, 
published in Deutscher Reichsanzeiger 
No. 70 of March 24, 1941, and effective 
from April 1, 1941. 

The same order continues until April 
30, 1943, the authority to reduce import 
duties on dried prunes in bulk, on apple, 
grape, strawberry, gooseberry, and plum 
pulp, in barrels, and on unsweetened 
orange pulp. 
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Guatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Decree Regulating Transportation of 
Chicle Issued.—New regulations for the 
transportation of chicle from the Depart- 
ment of El] Peten to Puerto Barrios are 
contained in an executive decree issued 
April 25 and effective that day. The 
decree contains nine articles, summarized 
briefly as follows: 

(1) All chicle handled for export must 
be covered by a permit and bill of lading. 

(2) The Administrator of Revenues 
and Customs at Flores, Peten, will issue 
to each exporter upon request permits 
up to 1,000 packages. 

(3) The number of each permit shall 
be noted by the exporter on each lot ex- 
ported, and the permit shall be sent to 
the Administrator of Customs at Puerto 
Barrios so that the various lots may be 
checked thereon as the chicle is re- 
ceived and exported. 

(4) The exporter shall deliver to the 
transporting company a bill of lading 
containing detailed information concern- 
ing each shipment, such as shipper, des- 
tination, markings, weight, etc. 

(5) Certain changes in routine are 
provided when chicle is shipped from 
Flores, Peten, to Guatemala City rather 
than directly to Puerto Barrios. 

(6) The Compania Aerovias de Guate- 
mala, S. A., will be charged with the 
transport of chicle over both air routes 
from Flores-Peten to Puerto Barrios 
and to Guatemala City, but not exclu- 


sively. 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—In the first 
6 months (October 1940—March 1941) of 
the fiscal year 1940-41, revenues were 
19,260,000 gourdes and expenditures 16,- 
905,000 gourdes, compared with 19,978,- 
000 and 19,415,000 gourdes, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1939-40. 
During the 1940-41 period ordinary ac- 
counts (excluding the nonfiscal and pub- 
lic-works contract items) showed an 
excess of revenues over expenditures 
amounting to 2,571,000 gourdes. The 
unobligated Treasury surplus stood at 
1,826,000 gourdes on March 31, 1941. 
compared with 1,992,000 at the close of 
March 1940. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, 
amounted to 22,242,000 gourdes at the 
end of March 1941. 

The gross public debt, as of March 31, 
1941, was 65.593,000 gourdes, compared 
with 56.889,000 gourdes at the end of 
March 1940. (Bulletin of Fiscal Repre- 
sentative.) 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions during the 
latter part of March and the first 2 weeks 
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of April in the Tegucigalpa region con- 
tinued the same inactive trend noted in 
the latter part of February and the first 
part of March. A shortage of currency 
in circulation also affected retail trade. 

In the La Ceiba area, business condi- 
tions are reported to have improved 
slightly during March as compared with 
February. In the Trujillo and Puerto 
Cortes areas trade continued dull, while 
in the Olanchito and Tela sectors it was 
much better than in the previous year. 
One favorable factor, however, was the 
start of seasonal coffee shipments from 
the Puerto Cortes sector. 

Mercantile collections were reported 
as being slow in the Tegucigalpa and 
Puerto Cortes districts and normal in La 
Ceiba; credits were tight in each of the 
three districts. 


Foreign Trade 


Banana shipments during March 
showed an appreciable increase as com- 
pared with shipments during the previ- 
cus months. Coffee shipments also rose 
in March as compared with exvorts 
made in February. March exports of 
coffee were 1,975 bags of 60 kilograms, 
against 793 bags in February. 

Coconut shipments were only nominal, 
amounting to 15,000 nuts, as compared 
with 19,000 nuts in February and 75,000 
nuts in March of last year. The local 
demand for coconuts in La Ceiba re- 
portedly exceeds the supply, and the 
coconut-lard plant in that city was 
obliged to curtail output by reason of a 
temporary Shortage of coconuts. No ex- 
ports of citrus fruit were made in March, 
the producing season not yet being under 
way. 

Exports of gold and silver bullion, con- 
centrates, and cyanide precipitates were 
valued at $175,750 in March, compared 
with $227,075 in February. During 
March, exports of lignum vitae to the 
United States amounted to 174 tons. 

Total imports into Honduras during 
March were 10,993 metric tons, com- 
pared with 8,897 metric tons in the same 
month of the previous year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for March 1941 totaled 1,134,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 1,195,- 
000 lempiras. Comparative figures for 
1940 were, respectively, 772,000 and 963,- 
000 lempiras. 

Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 
Remittances of dollar drafts are now 
being made within a maximum pericd of 


244 months. 
Italy 


Economic Conditions 


Growth of Italian Industry Reflected in 
1937-40 Census 


All branches of industrial activity in 
Italy have expanded in the past 25 years, 
according to preliminary data on the 
results of the 1937-40 industrial census, 
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summarized in a recent report by the 
Association of Italian Corporations. 
Earlier inquiries were undertaken in 
1876, 1903, 1911, and 1927, but only rough 
comparisons can be made, as the new 
census is much more comprehensive. The 
tertile industry was by far the leading 
branch in the earliest census, followed 
by food processing. 'These two indus- 
tries have continued to expand, but their 
relative predominance has been greatly 
weakened by the growth of other in- 
dustries. 

The new census covers 1,079,613 man- 
ufacturing firms (of which 720,006 are 
classified as workshops run by craftsmen, 
indicating the persistence of small-scale 
industry despite the development of large 
factories in several branches), 146,870 
firms providing for communications and 
transport, and 1,172,752 commercial 
firms. The preceding (1927) census had 
covered only 732,109 firms in all. 

Among the industries reflecting a 
change in emphasis in Italian industry 
and the development of the Self-suffi- 
ciency policy were the mining and quar- 
rying trades (in which workers increased 
from fewer than 100,000 in 1927 to 137,000 
in 1937-40), the chemical industries 
(where the number of workers rose from 
99,475 to 128,396), and the engineering 
trades (from 479,000 to 618,000 workers) . 
The textile and clothing trades, though 
still accounting for one-fifth of the total 
number of firms, show a decline in rela- 
tive importance in the national economy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Noncommercial Pack- 
ages of Rationed Articles Authorized — 
Customs authorities are authorized (say 
press reports) to permit importation of 
noncommercial packages weighing up to 
10 kilograms, containing coffee or other 
rationed articles, provided the parcels 
bear evidence of being intended for pri- 
vate use and do not require payment 
abroad. 

Imports permitted under these regu- 
lations are understood to remain subject 
to the regular duties. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Faced with the continued uncertainty 
over the European war situation and in- 
creased pressure from the Government 
to step up industrial production, conserve 
materials, and provide further funds for 
national bonds, business and financial 
leaders daily are encountering additional 
obstacles to legitimate business transac- 
tions. Numerous steps are being taken 
to adjust and reorganize control associa- 
tions of key industries in order to imple- 
ment more efficiently new legislation de- 
signed to increase production capacity. 

The cautious sentiment among stock- 
market operators was intensified during 
the week ended May 3. The money mar- 
ket was slightly tighter over the month- 
end, with the Bank of Japan note issue 
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reaching 3,938,705,000 yen, an increase of 
16,116,000 yen over April 26. 

The Minister of Agriculture has fixed 
standard buying and selling prices for 
cocoon and raw silk for the 1941 silk year. 
The purchase price of raw silk from 
reelers for export was fixed at 1,266 yen 
per bale for 14-denier, medium, D-grade. 


Various Company Mergers Announced 


The Industrial Bank of Japan has an- 
nounced that 80 merger contracts were 
concluded between industrial companies 
during the first quarter of this year, in- 
volving total capital of 1,617,000,000 yen. 
Similar mergers during the first quarter 
of 1940 involved firms with total capital- 
ization of 2,397,000,000 yen. 

The Ministry of Commerce reportedly 
has decided to reorganize the hosiery in- 
dustry by effecting a merger of some 
1,300 concerns into limited companies 
or guilds, based on the similarity of goods 
produced. > 

Organization of the Newspaper Federa- 
tion was announced May 3. The Feder- 
ation reportedly will make recommenda- 
tions to the Government concerning 
public opinion and improvement in the 
editing and management of newspapers. 


Yokohama and Tokyo Ports Merged 


The Cabinet gave formal approval on 
May 2 to the amalgamation of the ports 
of Yokohama and Tokyo. The plan en- 
visages Tokyo becoming an important 
port for trade with Manchuria, China, 
and intercoastal ports, while Yokohama 
will continue to be the harbor for foreign 
ships. 

In view of the serious shortage of pine 
rosin, a nation-wide campaign for col- 
lecting this product has recently been 
inaugurated. An investigation of pos- 
sible sources revealed that there were 
about 5,000,000 acres of pine groves that 
could be tapped. 

The Manganese Distribution Control 
Law is to be enforced on May 20, accord- 
ing to a decision by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, in order to establish complete 
control over the distribution of metal. 


Meat Sales Restricted in Kobe 


It is reported that from May 7 butcher 
shops in Kobe will be closed by districts 
for a period of 10 days each month. On 
4 fixed days each month, or once a week, 
restaurants cannot serve meat. These 
steps have been taken because of the 
scarcity of meat, owing to stock raisers’ 
withholding their cattle from the market 
on account of the unsatisfactory price- 
control situation. No potatoes were 
available at leading hotels and restau- 
rants in Kobe during the week ended 
May 3. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments.—The Japa- 
nese Ministry of Finance has anounced 
allocation of 2,000,000,000 yen from the 
Deposits Bureau fund for the purchase 
of Government bonds during the current 
fiscal year (ending March 31, 1942). 
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Funds have been earmarked for loan 
to public bodies to be used for social 
work and to industrial circles for indus- 
trial expansion. The former total 284- 
000,000 yen and the latter 265,000,000 
yen. 

As a result of bank mergers during the 
last fiscal year, the number of banks at 
the end of March 31, 1941, was reduced 
to 330, of which 259 were commercial 
banks and the remainder savings banks. 

Treasury revenues for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, reported so far, total 
4,633,000,000 yen—an increase of 969,- 
000,000 yen compared with the previous 
year. The gain in revenue from income 
taxes alone totaled 508,000,000 yen. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Japan-French-Indochina Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation, and Trade 
Agreement Signed.—A Convention of Es- 
tablishment and Navigation, and an 
agreement concerning customs tariffs, 
trade, and methods of payment between 
Japan and French Indochina, were 
signed on May 6, 1941. 

According to the Japanese Cabinet In- 
formation Board, the Convention of Es- 
tablishment and Navigation provides for 
the reciprocal treatment of nationals and 
vessels of the two parties. It stipulates 
that Japan and French Indochina will 
reciprocably accord national treatment, 
in the main, or most-favored-nation 
treatment, as occasion demands, con- 
cerning the entry, the establishment, the 
acquisition and possession of movable 
and immovable property, the exercise of 
commerce and manufacturing industry, 
the imposition of taxes of various kinds 
and the treatment of companies. Con- 
cerning vessels of the two countries, it 
also provides that they will be treated in 
principle on equal footing. 

The agreement concerning customs 
tariffs, trade, and methods of payment, 
which consists of 30 articles and an- 
nexed documents, contains the following 
principal provisions: 

Regarding the customs tariff, the two 
parties agree reciprocally to accord most- 
favored-nation treatment. Besides, 
French Indochina agrees either to ex- 
empt principal Japanese products from 
customs tariffs or to lower existing min- 
imum customs tariffs applying thereto, 
and to levy minimum tariff rates on all 
other Japanese products. Japan, in turn, 
agrees to accord the privileges of favor- 
able customs tariffs to the chief products 
of Indochina. 

As regards trade, provisions have been 
made, with a view to increasing the trade 
between the two countries, for the ex- 
port to Japan of rice, maize, coal, miner- 
als, and other main products of French 
Indochina, and for the export to French 
Indochina of teztiles, other manufac- 
tured articles, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts of Japan. 

With regard to the method of payment, 
commercial payment between Japan and 
French Indochina is based on the prin- 
ciple of compensation, and its settlement 
is made in the yen and the piaster di- 
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rectly through the intermediary of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank of 
Indochina—dispensing, thereby, with the 
exchange of foreign currency. Moreover, 
French Indochina agrees to grant special 
terms with respect to the payment for 
Indochina rice purchased by Japan. 

Agreement has also been reached with 
regard to the admission of Japanese com- 
mercial firms into the Federation of Im- 
porters and Exporters in French Indo- 
china; the participation of Japanese 
capital in agricultural, mining, and hy- 
draulic concessions in French Indochina; 
and the institution of periodical economic 
conferences for the examination of gen- 
eral questions between Japan and French 
Indochina. 


Mauritius 


Exchange and Finance 


War Loan to Assist the United King- 
dom War Effort—The government of 
Mauritius purposes to raise a 3 percent 
war loan, 1955-65, for an amount not 
exceeding 3,000,000 rupees, according to 
the Government Gazette of February 5, 
1941, Port Louis. Such bonds are to be 
repayable at par on April 30, 1965, but 
the government of Mauritius will reserve 
to itself the right to redeem the bonds 
in whole or in part at par on or after April 
30, 1955. The purpose of the loan is to 
assist the United Kingdom war effort, and 
the whole of the proceeds of this loan is 
to be lent to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment for the full period of the loan. 


Netherlands 


Tarriffs and Trade Controls 


Salt: Excise Tax and Import Duties 
Increased.—The Netherland excise tax on 
domestically produced salt has been in- 
creased from 3 florins to 9 florins per 100 
kilograms, effective from April 1, 1941, 
according to Economische Voorlichting, 
The Hague, April 4, 1941. At the same 
time the import duties on salt and var- 
ious products containing salt have been 
increased proportionally. 

Quota Licenses No Longer Required on 
Exports of Rayon Yarn to Germany.— 
Export quota licenses are no longer re- 
quired on Netherland rayon yarn shipped 
to Germany, by the terms of an order 
of the Netherland Department of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Navigation of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1941, published in Staatscourant 
No. 29 of that date and effective from the 
following day. 


Nitrogenous Fertilizers: Special Con- 
sumption Tax Established.—A tax of 0.10 
fiorin per kilogram of nitrogen has been 
established in the Netherlands for all ni- 
trogenous fertilizers purchased by con- 
sumers on the basis of ration cards for 
the second issue of such fertilizers during 
the 1940-41 rationing period—by an order 
of the Food Supply Bureau April 2, 1941. 
Such payments accrue to the Agricultural 
Crisis Fund. 
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The above order was published in the 
Staatscourant of April 2, 1941, effective 
at once. 


Dairy Products: Maximum Butter-Fat 
Contents Established—The butter-fat 
content of cottage cheese prepared in the 
Netherlands must not exceed 6 percent 
(dry-weight basis), by the terms of an 
order of March 24, 1941, published in the 
Netherland Staatscourant of that date 
and effective immediately. 

[On September 17, 1940, the following max- 
imum butter-fat contents were established: 


Cheese, 59 percent; milk powder, 28 percent; 
condensed milk, 912 percent.] 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General business and financial condi- 
tions were good, during the month ended 
in mid-April, when considered in connec- 
tion with wartime influences. 

Shipping problems continued to claim 
a large part of commercial attention. 
Available cargo space to the Atlantic 
coast of the United States will probably 
be greater during May than in April, 
making possible the resumption of ship- 
ments of pepper and tobacco, but priority 
of shipping space has been retained by 
rubber and tin. 

Insufficient rainfall in Java caused a 
stagnation of rice planting in certain dis- 
tricts during February, but the food sit- 
uation improved as a result of the belated 
large maize crop. Rainfall in the outer 
Provinces was, generally, normal. 

Costs of living, which have advanced 
steadily during the past several years, 
are expected to rise further as a result of 
a decree of the Department of Economic 
Affairs permitting further increases in 
the maximum selling prices of a number 
of both domestic and imported goods 
effective from March 17. The official 
price index on April 12 was 54.7, com- 
pared with 52.7 on March 8, 1941. 

Sugar sales maintained a satisfactory 
level despite shipping difficulties and in- 
creased freight rates. Stocks on March 
1 totaled 737,374 metric tons—nearly two 
and one-half times as much as last year. 
While the coffee demand was good, con- 
sumption was less satisfactory. 

The rubber market continued generally 
firm during the second half of March but 
weakened somewhat during the first half 
of April. Despite the high export quota 
and the lack of shipping space, the avail- 
able rubber is comparatively small. 

Black-pepper prices advanced owing to 
the good demand, but interest in white 
pepper was less satisfactory. 

There was a good export demand at 
rising prices for citronella oil, and the tin 
market continued strong. 


Government to Participate in Industrial De- 


velopment—Foreign Trade Decreases 


Government’s proposal for an appro- 
priation of 10,000,000 guilders (the 
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guilder equals $0.53 in U. S. currency) for 
the development of fundamentally nec- 
essary industries has been accepted by 
the Volksraad, and a special committee 
has been formed to coordinate the metal 
jndustries. Government revenue during 
February amounted to 40,600,000 
guilders, and government railway receipts 
in March totaled 3,500,000 guilders. 

Total imports during February 
amounted to 26,300,000 guilders, com- 
pared with 28,900,000 guilders in Jan- 
uary. Exports in February were valued 
at 64,900,000 guilders, against 72,400,000 
guilders in the preceding month. Im- 
ports from the United States in January 
were valued at 10,600,000 guilders, and 
total exports to the United States in the 
same period amounted to 27,400,000 
guilders. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


The War Council has been currently 
considering problems relating to man- 
power shortage, flar cultivation, reclama- 
tion of waste materials, supply of fuel 
oil, and shipping shortage. It was an- 
nounced that a permanent consultative 
committee consisting of New Zealand and 
Australian officials has been formed to 
coordinate studies regarding exports of 
products causing joint concern. It will 
also assist in supplying New Zealand with 
vital wartime materials not available 
elsewhere. 


Agricultural Conditions 


Butter graded for export during the 8 
months ended March 31 was 122,415 tons, 
a gain of 7 percent over the same months 
of 1939-40, though the March 1941 ship- 
ments declined 12 percent from March 
1940. Cheese graded for export for the 
same 8 months totaled 96,326 tons, an 
increase of 27 percent over 1939-40. The 
Government is endeavoring to increase 
cheese production still further and may 
succeed in increasing it about 50 percent, 
which is regarded in the trade as the 
maximum possible under current condi- 
tions. 


Foreign Trade 


Total imports during January and 
February were valued at LNZ5,045,000 
and exports at LNZ12,731,000, leaving an 
export excess of LNZ7,686,000, compared 
with LNZ7,330,000, LNZ14,435,000, and 
LNZ7,105,000, respectively, for the same 
months of 1940. 


Automotive Registration 


The number of new passenger cars reg- 
istered during the first 3 months of this 
year was 1,419—a drop of 43 percent from 
the same period of 1940. New com- 
mercial vehicles totaled 164, a drop of 58 
percent. 


— | Tariffs'and Trade Controls 


Certain Truck Chassis: Import Restric- 
tions Relared.—The New Zealand Gov- 
ernment has authorized the importation 
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of truck chassis of 142- to 3-ton capacity 
up to 100 percent of 1938 imports, and 
the indications are that about 4,000 units 
may be ordered shortly from American 
producers, according to a dispatch of 
May 8 from Wellington. It is stated that 
certain New Zealand firms, formerly im- 
porting exclusively from England, will 
probably be seeking agencies, as they con- 
trol some portion of 1938 quotas. 


[For previous announcement of the New 
Zealand import restrictions on truck chassis 
and other products during 1941, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7, 1940. ] 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Adjustment to the somewhat drastic 
regulations and restrictions imposed by 
the new “nationalization of commerce” 
law was the common denominator of 
business thought and action during the 
month of April. Despite uncertainties, 
however, most of the important economic 
indexes showed an encouraging volume 
of trade as the month closed. The dollar 
volume of collections was lower than in 
previous months, but banks report that 
payments were made in a normally 
prompt manner. 

A large number of merchants of cer- 
tain immigrant races sold or liquidated 
their stocks, and many of them have 
emigrated. In some cases, their stores 
are now operated by Panama nationals. 
Those most severely affected by the new 
law are Chinese, Syrians, East Indians, 
and West Indians. The Chinese were 
engaged mainly in the merchandising of 
food commodities, while others subject to 
the law control a considerable part of 
the tourist business, dealing largely in 
perfumes, silks and other exotics. 


Construction Active—Automobile Business 
Excellent 


Residential and commercial construc- 
tion activity continued to gain. Building 
permits issued in Panama City during 
April totaled $319,070, against $265,911 
in April 1940. For the year to date, the 
value of construction permits exceeds 
$1,200,000, representing a gain of 38 per- 
cent over the same period last year. De- 
spite the completion of many new houses 
and apartment buildings, there is still a 
shortage of living accomodations, due 
principally to the overflow of Army and 
civilian families from the Canal Zone. 
There is also an unusually large amount 
of commercial construction in progress, 
notably in the section of Panama City 
contiguous to the Canal Zone. 

Automobile dealers report excellent 
business in new and used cars. The num- 
ber of licenses issued has set a new high 
record. Soft-drink bottling establish- 
ments, most of which have been enlarged, 
are enjoying record business. Some lines 
complain of a shortage of skilled labor, 
due to the generally improved economic 
situation in Panama and to the employ- 
ment opportunities on the Canal Zone, 
where all classes of workers have been 
absorbed. 
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The unheralded action of the Govern- 
ment in forcing all residents of Panama 
to use the Republic’s postal system ex- 
clusively, rather than the Canal Zone post 
offices as they have done in the past, was 
somewhat disturbing to firms that have 
been carrying on their correspondence 
with United States firms through the post 
offices operated by The Panama Canal. 
Because of the general practice among 
Panama firms and banks of using Zone 
boxes and postal facilities, the shift 
should mean considerably more revenue 
for the Panama Post Office Department. 


Broad New Powers for President 


Before the regular session of the 
National Assembly adjourned, after be- 
ing in continuous session since the in- 
auguration, a law was passed giving the 
President virtually unlimited power over 
the national economy as well as fiscal and 
administrative matters, pending a special 
session which will probably be held dur- 
ing the month of May. 

Meanwhile, a Price Control Board has 
been organized with power to stabilize the 
price of potatoes and other food com- 
modities. Inasmuch as the domestic pro- 
duction of potatoes is not sufficient to 
meet cOnsumer demand, the committee 
will import foreign potatoes as needed. 
Native potatoes have been retailing at 7% 
cents per pound and imported potatoes 
at 10 cents. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the Government will buy native 
potatoes at the David railway station at 
$4 per quintal for first grade and $3 for 
second grade. They will in turn be sold 
to retailers who will charge 5 cents per 
pound for first grade and 10 cents for 3 
pounds for second grade. 

Unseasonably hot and dry weather, 
marking the end of the dry season, has 
caused widespread discomfort but ap- 
parently has not affected business ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, construction 
projects have been rushed to forestall de- 
lay incident to the impending rainy 
season. 


Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The Banco de la 
Republica has inaugurated its announced 
policy of quoting all foreign currencies 
directly, instead of converting first to 
Argentine free pesos and then to Para- 
guayan currency at the Bank’s nominal 
rate of 77 Paraguayan pesos for 1 Argen- 
tine peso. The dollar quotations are 
based on Buenos Aires rates for United 
States dollars and are nominal. How- 
ever, the psychological effect of quoting 
directly and placing the Paraguayan peso 
on an international footing should be 
beneficial locally and may have the effect 
of eliminating quotations of prices for 
merchandise and services in the higher 
brackets in Argentine pesos. 

Although no official announcement 
has been issued with regard to the policy 
of restricting imports under the prior 
permit system, several merchants state 
that the object appears to be a curtail- 
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ment of imports of luxury merchandise. 
For example, it is reported that permits 
and exchange for automotive trucks are 
easily obtained, but that no permits are 
being issued for the importation of pas- 
senger cars. However, no list of prod- 
ucts which may have priority has been 
prepared, and it appears that the com- 
mission charged with import control 
bases its decisions on individual circum- 
stances. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Peruvian busines activity remained 
reasonably satisfactory during April, 
with no indications of slackening in do- 
mestic industry or commerce. Agricul- 
tural conditions appeared to be fully as 
good as average. Greater movement 
in metallic minerals and petroleum 
products and higher income from cotton. 
sold abroad were responsible for the ex- 
ceptionally good returns in the export 
trade as judged by the official figures for 
the first 2 months of 1941. Exports of 
wool, sugar, and several secondary prod- 
ucts registered declines, compared with 
the first four months of 1940, but were 
higher than the comparable period of 
1939. However, the cotton and sugar 
interests are concerned over the dark 
marketing outlook for the coming season 
of heavy production. 


Agriculture 


The 1940 cotton crop has been almost 
completely disposed of by growers and 
exporters, and about one-sixth of the 
1941 crop had been sold up to April 17— 
very largely to Japan. Future pros- 
pects are discouraging, shipments to Eu- 
rope having practically ceased. Official 
customs figures show exports during the 
first 2 months of 1941 of 11,645 metric 
tons, valued at 19,911,516 sols, compared 
with 12,748 tons and 16,367,277 sols for 
the same months of the preceding year. 

Sugar exports for January and Febru- 
ary totaled 44,704 metric tons, valued 
at 5,188,429 sols, representing a decline 
of about 25 percent in quantity and 42 
percent in value as compared with ship- 
ments during the corresponding months 
of 1940. 

The wool clip is being sold readily and 
at good prices, current shipments of 
about 300 tons per month going almost 
exclusively to the United States. 


Industry and Construction 


Industrial producers are, for the most 
part, enjoying a prolonged period of full- 
schedule operations, the textile mills in 
particular consistently holding to the 
highest level of output attained thus far. 
The construction program has been re- 
tarded by delayed arrivals and increased 
cost of imported materials, but plans are 
proceeding for highway extensions, sewer 
construction, and workmen’s dwellings. 
The distribution of petroleum products 
from the Government’s new storage in- 
stallation at Callao was inaugurated, and 
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14,000,000 sols were authorized for the 
construction of school buildings. 

Difficulties of ocean transportation, in- 
creased c. i. f. costs, and exchange de- 
preciation have combined to reduce the 
volume of imports to the lowest levels in 
recent years, but the corresponding ex- 
penditure in Peruvian currency ranks 
among the highest to date. Imports dur- 
ing February 1941 amounted to only 
23,270 tons, valued at 21,900,000 sols, 
compared with 42,545 tons, valued at 
23,100,000 sols in February 1940. The ex- 
port trade was more satisfactory, despite 
the loss of practically all of the Euro- 
pean markets. While the volume of ship- 
ments declined from 169,137 tons in Feb- 
ruary 1940 to 144,960 in February 1941, 
the corresponding values increased from 
28,600,000 to 35,000,000 sols. 


Credits and Collections 


Bankers and leading business houses 
report that credits were granted and re- 
newals authorized to firms of good stand- 
ing as readily as at any period during 
the past year. Collections, as usual, were 
relatively easy. Drafts protested in 
March were higher than in February 1941, 
but lower than in March 1940. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Revised Income-Tar Rates.— 
According to legislation published Febru- 
ary 21, 1941, the rate of taxation upon 
the income from movable capital referred 
to in article 1 of Law 7904 (1934), orig- 
inally a flat rate of 7 percent, will now 
be 8 percent if the income does not ex- 
ceed legal interest; 9 percent if above 
5 percent but not exceeding 7 percent; 10 
percent if from 7 to 9 percent; 12 percent 
if from 9 to 11 percent; and 15 percent 
if above 11 percent (art. 1). The rate 
of the tax on industrial and commercial 
profits referred to in chapter II of the 
same law, originally a flat rate of 7 per- 
cent, will now be 7 percent on net profits 
not exceeding 10,000 sols; 8 percent from 
10,000 to 50,000 sols; and 10 percent on 
all over 50,000 sols (art. 2). 

Amounts paid by the mining and agri- 
cultural industries as export duties on 
their products, or amounts which may 
have been deducted in this concept, upon 
effecting the sale of their products, and 
the amounts which they may have paid 
by reason of the tax created by Law 7759 
(thus modifying article 29 of Law 7904), 
shall be discounted from the amount 
which these industries are to pay as a 
tax on profits (art. 3). This appears to 
be a direct tax credit. 

The income tax rate on profits derived 
from the exercise of the liberal profes- 
sions will hereafter be 6 percent (art. 4) 
in place of the previous 5 percent per 
annum (Law 7904, art. 30). 

The “progressive tax” heretofore ap- 
plied under the old law commenced at 2 
percent on net taxable income from 
10,000 to 15,000 sols, terminating with 
a rate of 20 percent on all over 100,000 
sols. The revised rates remain the same 
for the first four brackets (2 percent, 3 
percent, 4 percent, and 5 percent, re- 
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spectively) , then increase to.7 percent on 
net taxable income between 30,000 and 
35,000 sols, terminating with a rate of 
25 percent on the excess over 100,000 
sols. Moreover, in the future the “pro- 
gressive tax” is to be known as the 
“complementary tax” (art. 5). 

Certain incomes are excluded from the 
complementary tax affecting individual 
persons and will be subject to a comple- 
mentary tax at a fixed rate (“tasa fija”), 
such as interest from bearer bonds, which 
will pay at the rate of 3 percent; divi- 
dends from bearer shares, 9 percent; 
profits earned in Peru by foreign corpo- 
rations, 9 percent; dividends from nomi- 
native shares held abroad, 10 percent 
(art. 6). 

The Executive Power will regulate the 
assessment and collection of license 
taxes, which may be raised as high as 
5,000 sols per annum—nevertheless with- 
out increasing the schedule of rates pre- 
vailing at present respecting small busi- 
nesses and industries (art. 7). The new 
rates will govern for 1941, being applica- 
ble to incomes which, in accordance with 
Law 7904, are to serve as a basis for 
the assessments corresponding to that 
year. (Law No. 9245, El Peruano, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1941.) 


PhilippineIslands 
Economic Conditions 


Exports of Abaca and Ores Increase 
During First Quarter 


Total Philippine exports during the first 
quarter of 1941 were valued at 56,360,000 
pesos, or only 360,000 pesos above the 
corresponding period last year. (Peso 
equals $0.50.) Increases in shipments of 
abaca and chrome and iron ores were 
nearly offset by losses in the value of 
copra and coconut-oil exports. On a 
quantity basis, coconut-oil shipments 
were practically the same as in the first 
quarter of 1940, but, owing to declining 
prices, they were about 1,000,000 pesos 
lower in value. Copra prices also ranged 
below last year, and the volume of copra 
exports declined about 30 percent. Lost 
markets in Europe were only partly com- 
pensated by active demand from Japan, 
China, and to a less extent Russia, which 
marked the early months of the current 
year. 


Imports of Foodstuffs Heavier 


Considerably lower imports of iron and 
steel products, machinery, mineral oils, 
and fertilizers were responsible for a de- 
cline of approximately 15 percent in im- 
port trade during the first quarter. Com- 
pared with 73,566,000 pesos in the corre- 
sponding period last year, total imports 
amounted to 61,212,000 pesos. In con- 
trast to the reduced sales of heavy con- 
sumption goods—reflecting generally re- 
stricted building activities—imports of 
leading foodstuffs advanced, particularly 
wheat flour, dairy products, and fish. 

The merchandise balance of trade at 
the close of March amounted to 4,852,000 
pesos on the import side. If, however, 
gold (which is exported as a commodity) 
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is included, the total for exports in the 
first quarter of 1941 is raised to 80,335,000 
pesos and the balance of trade changed 
te an excess of exports amounting to 
19,123,000 pesos. 


Exchange and Finance 


Coconut-Oil Excise-Taxr Budget.—A 
tentative agreement has been reached 
concerning the coconut-oil excise-tax 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 
1942, placing total expenditures from the 
fund at approximately 33,500,000 pesos, 
or about 1,300,000 pesos less than the 
budget for the current fiscal year. (Peso 
equals $0.50.) The reduction is based 
on an anticipated decline in excise-tax 
collections. 

Receipts from refunds of the United 
States excise tax on coconut oil are 
budgeted and accounted for separately. 
For the fiscal year ended June 1941 the 
General Fund in the Philippine budget 
totaled 88,533,000 pesos, and in addition 
the coconut-oil excise fund amounted to 
34,798,000 pesos. 

Outlook for Credits and Collections 
Better —There has been little change in 
the credit and collection situation since 
the beginning of the year, with credits 
remaining restricted and collections un- 
satisfactory. Owing to the recent sharp 
increase in prices of major Philippine ex- 
port products, however, the outlook is 
much more favorable. If the present 
trend continues, it is anticipated that 
conditions will return to normal within 
the next 2 months. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


New Official Exchange Rates for Dol- 
lars and Swiss Francs Effective April 1.— 
The official value of the leu was increased 
by 11.8 percent with respect to the United 
States dollar under a decree-law of April 
1 published in the Monitorul Oficial April 
1, 1941. The former exchange premium 
of 38 percent above the official rate estab- 
lished in June 1936 and the superimposed 
premium of 50 percent established in 
March 1940 (the two resulting in a com- 
bined premium of 107 percent) are abol- 
ished and replaced by a single premium 
of 90 percent above the official basic rate 
established under the stabilization law of 
February 7, 1929. 

Accordingly, the National Bank’s buy- 
ing and selling rates for the United States 
dollar were reduced, effective April 1, 
from 211.65 and 217.97 to 187.60 and 
195.00 lei per dollar, respectively. Corre- 
sponding rates for the Swiss franc, the 
only other “free” currency now listed by 
the National Bank, were fixed at 43.37 
and 45.28 lei per franc. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicines: Import Duties Temporarily 
Suspended—The customs duties were 
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temporarily suspended on medicines of 
foreign origin imported into St. Pierre 
and Miquelon by order No. 96 of March 
19, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon on March 31 
and effective from March 20. 

[Medicines of French origin were already 
duty-free. This action was taken under the 


authority of the French law of March 16, 
1941.] 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


The Swedish Government has under 
preparation a bill increasing the control 
of price levels. It is reported that under 
this bill only demonstrably higher ex- 
penses will be viewed as a permissible 
cause for increasing prices. Special pro- 
visions are also being prepared with re- 
spect to import prices. 

A Government decree effective May 5, 
established permit regulations for the 
operation of motor vehicles and motor- 
boats (excluding electric cars) as well as 
for the sale of new producer-gas units, 
The sale and use of lubricants were also 
made subject to permit. 

The first 1941 shipment of Russian 
oil, amounting to 6,000 metric tons, re- 
cently arrived in Stockholm from Riga. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


In recent months Switzerland has en- 
deavored to meet the repercussions of 
intensified military operations and the 
results of the blockade by a series of 
decrees designed to preserve the greatest 
possible degree of economic equilibrium. 
The German invasion of Yugoslavia and 
Greece has seriously hampered Swiss ef- 
forts to insure adequate supplies of es- 
sential raw materials for industry as 
well as sufficient foodstuffs for domestic 
consumption. 

An especially severe blow was the dis- 
continuance of transit shipments of gas- 
oline and fuel oil from Rumania— 
Switzerland’s only present source of sup- 
ply. Similarly, imports of tobacco from 
Bulgaria have been discontinued. It is 
also reported that a number of products 
purchased from Turkey in recent months 
cannot be shipped, owing to disturbances 
in the Balkans and to hazards of sea 
traffic in the Mediterranean. 


Project to Increase Agricultural Production 


Anticipating difficulty in obtaining 
foodstuffs from other countries, the Gov- 
ernment, as a defense measure, has in- 
tensified its agricultural program for 
this summer. Plans are under way for 
the cultivation of an additional 50,000 
hectares (about 125,000 acres), involving 
an estimated expenditure of 75,000,000 
francs. Renewed cultivation of lands not 
recently tilled will require additional 
agricultural tools and equipment, the 
cost of which is estimated at 20,000,000 
francs. To provide storage for addi- 
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tional crops, existing warehouses must be 
enlarged or new buildings constructed at 
an estimated cost of 15,000,000 francs. 
The price of extra labor is placed at 23,- 
000,000 francs. 

For those parts of the country where 
soil cultivation has been neglected, seeds 
costing 10,500,000 francs will be required. 
Expenditures for additional fertilizer are 
estimated at 3,250,000 francs, fuel and 
electric energy for tractors and station- 
ary machines at 3,000,000 francs, and 
protection for crops at 250,000 francs. 


Lack of Raw Materials Hampers Production 


Industrial activities during the early 
months of 1941 were affected by a lack of 
raw materials which had handicapped 
developments during the closing months 
of 1940. The demand for consumer and 
capital goods continued brisk, but pro- 
duction was necessarily retarded. 

To aid in the checking of unsystematic 
distribution of raw and essential ma- 
terials, the Federal Department of Econ- 
omy has been authorized to make the 
establishment of new business and indus- 
trial enterprises subject to permit. Prior 
to the issuance of a permit, the Federal 
Department of Economy must consult the 
leading organizations in the particular 
industry concerned. Officials explain 
that this was a national defense measure 
designed to insure better distribution of 
dwindling supplies of vital commodities. 

Unemployment was much lower in Jan- 
uary 1941 (latest available) than a year 
earlier, owing to the capacity demand on 
home industries in the absence of im- 
ported finished goods and to military mo- 
bilization. The number of persons seek- 
ing employment on February 1 was 22,- 
900 (41,100 in 1940). The greatest un- 
employment, more than 50 percent, was 
in the building trade, but this was at- 
tributable to seasonal factors rather than 
to the effects of war. 


Increase in Prices and Cost of Living 


The index of wholesale prices advanced 
to 118 in January 1941 (1929=100) as 
compared with 116 in December 1939. 
The cost-of-living index at the end of 
March 1941 stood at 163.7 (June 1914= 
100), or 0.5 percent above the level of 
the preceding month. Since the out- 
break of the war in September 1939, this 
index has increased 19.3 percent. 

Prices of foodstuffs and necessities of 
life have advanced 23.5 percent since 
September 1939, this rise being practi- 
cally as great as in the fourth year of 
the last World War when prices were 
26 percent higher than in August 1914. 

The price of bread has risen since the 
beginning of the war from 43 centimes 
per kilogram to 53 centimes in April 
1941. Sausages, an important food item 
in workmen’s families, advanced 41 per- 
cent, oatmeal and oat flakes 91 percent, 
sugar 65 percent, butter 28.6 percent, and 
cheese 34 percent. Prices of clothing and 
shoes increased well over 40 percent and 
soap prices 27.5 percent. 

The use of soap and washing powders 
was further restricted in April and May, 
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owing to a drastic decline in imports of 
basic fats and oils required for the man- 
ufacture of these items. The allotments 
to laundries and barber shops were re- 
duced, and housewives are being urged 
to make greater use of water softeners. 


Foreign Trade 


Total imports during 1940 were valued 
at 1,853,600,000 francs, or a decline of 
1.9 percent as compared with 1939. Ex- 
ports were valued at 1,315,700,000 francs, 
or an increase of 1.4 percent. Detailed 
statistics on foreign trade are no longer 
published. 

Imports in the first 2 months of 1941, 
the latest available, were valued at 268,- 
300,000 francs, and exports at 223,300,000 
francs. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, imports show a 
decline of 109,300,000, despite higher 
prices, and exports an increase of 3,500,- 
000 francs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns.—Total receipts of the 
Swiss ordinary budget for the first 11 
months of 1940 amounted to 342,000,000 
francs, compared with 456,000,000 francs 
for the entire year 1939. Expenditures 
are not available. 

Customs receipts for the year 1940 to- 
taled 230,600,000 francs, or 74,700,000 
francs less than in the preceding year. 
Only the duties on tobacco showed a 
gain, increasing by 5,500,000 francs to 
50.900,000 francs, as compared with an 
estimated yield of 40,000,000 francs. This 
record high figure for Federal revenue 
on tobacco was attributable primarily 
to greater consumption as a result of 
military mobilization and to a decline 
in unemployment. 

The Federal Crisis Tax in 1940 yielded 
8,177,500 francs. The special Stamp Tax 
amounted to 60,100,000 francs, or 6,800,- 
000 francs less than in the preceding 
year. 

According to official statistics, only 10,- 
000,000 hotel night accommodations were 
reported in 1940—a decline of 26 percent 
from the preceding year. Accommoda- 
tions for foreign guests numbered only 
1,800,000, or a decrease of 69 percent 
from 1939. On the other hand, with 
8,200,000 accommodations for domestic 
guests, there was an increase of 5.5 
percent. 

Reserves of National Bank Strength- 
ened.—The gold reserve of the National 
Bank at the end of January was 2,251,- 
000,000 francs, compared with 2,211,- 
000,000 at the end of January 1940. 
Foreign-exchange holdings were 1,076,- 
000,000 francs at the end of January 1941, 
against 361,000,000 at the end of January 
1940. Note circulation was 2,130,000,000 
francs at the end of January 1941, 
against 1,967,000,000 at the end of Janu- 
ary 1940. 

Savings deposits in the cantonal banks 
amounted to 2,686,000,000 francs at the 
beginning of 1941, compared with 2,845,- 
000,000 at the corresponding period of 
1940. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Inedible Vegetable Products 
Subjected to Import License Require- 
ments—Importation into Switzerland of 
certain fresh inedible field, garden, and 
forest products not otherwise specified 
(classed under tariff item No. 220) has 
been made subject to special license by 
ordinance No. 14 of March 25, 1941, of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy, 
effective from March 28, 1941, published 
in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Com- 
merce of March 26, 1941. This order also 
prescribes a fee of 0.02 franc per 100 kilo- 
grams for the issuance of licenses to 
import the above products. 

Required Fat Content of Margarine 
Reduced; Other Pure - Food - Law 
Changes.—The minimum fat content re- 
quired in margarine sold in Switzerland 
has been reduced from 84 to 75 percent, 
by a Department of Interior order of 
February 24, 1941, published in the 
Recueil des Lois Fédérales, Berne, of 
February 28 and effective from March 1, 
1941. 

This order also requires that emulsified 
cooking fats must contain at least 65 
percent fat, and that they must bear the 
marking required for margarine. It also 
provides that hazelnut, almond, or peanut 
oil may be substituted for cocoa butter in 
chocolate and cocoa producis, within 
specified limits. 


Syria and 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Natural Asphalt Erempted From Im- 
port Duty—Natural asphalt not intended 
for surfacing roads, was exempted from 
import duty in Syria and Lebanon when 
coming from countries entitled to the 
normal tariff, effective August 20, 1940, 
by Order No. 294/LR of November 7, 1940, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of No- 
vember 30, just received. At the same 
time the maximum rate of import duty 
was reduced from 50 percent to 25 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

(Imports from the United States are 
subject to the normal tariff.) 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


The outlook for domestic business im- 
proved in March as a result of timely 
rains. The wheat crop is no longer ex- 
pected to be subnormal, and olive-crop 
prospects, which were rather bad in Feb- 
ruary, have become much more promis- 
ing.. Stocks of olive oil from the 1940-41 
crop, however, are not more than suffi- 
cient to cover local needs until the next 
harvest in the autumn of 1941. Exports 
of wheat, flour, and olive oil which began 
in February slackened greatly during 
March, and imports of commercial com- 
modities remained negligible. 

Under these conditions, credits and 
collections were virtually at a standstill, 
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and business continued to be conducted 
strictly on a cash basis. There were 
no commercial transactions in foreign 
exchange during March. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Additional Commodities Made 
Subject to Export License-—A number of 
commodities have been added to the list 
of articles subject to export license in 
Turkey by decree No. 15320 of March 14, 
1941, according to Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce, Berne, of March 20, 1941. 
These commodities include the follow- 
ing: Anise, coriander and fennel seed, 
oilcake and other vegetable by-products 
and wastes, orange peel and other fruit 
peels, various dried fruits not otherwise 
specified, confectionery, silk cocoons, raw 
silk, silk yarn, various silk and rayon 
fabrics, carpets and rugs of silk, rayon, or 
mixtures, and Turkish woolen carpets 
and rugs. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Condensed and Desiccated Milk: Sub- 
ject to Export Permit.—Exports of con- 
densed and desiccated milk from the 
Union of South Africa to any destination 
were made subject to permit to be ob- 
tained from the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, by a proclamation pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of 
March 15, 1941, and effective from that 


U.S.S.R. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction, 1940.—The fol- 
lowing principal railway lines were put 
into operation during 1940: Akolinsk- 
Kartaly (805 kilometers), Volochaevka- 
Komsomolsk (380 kilometers), Kanda- 
laksha-Koulayarvi, Petrozavodsk-Suo- 
yarvi, Gori-Stalinar. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Savings Campaigns Continue Active.— 
The National Savings Campaign con 
tinues very active. Total subscriptions 
to National Savings Certificates from 
November 25, 1939, to March 18, 1941, 
were £246,543,000, of which £30,072,000 
had been repaid in full. During the same 
period, sales of the 3-percent Defense 
Bonds totaled £243,300,000, and receipts 
of interest-free loans amounted to £30,- 
151,094. The balance due to depositors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and 
Trustee Savings Banks increased £157,- 
538,000 between November 25, 1939, and 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


HB Canada.—The Fort William airplane 
factory of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. now employs approximately 5,600 
men and women and produces from 15 
to 20 planes a week, complete except for 
engines and propellers. 

B U.S. S. R.—On September 27 the new 
substratosphere balloon VR-79 made its 
first test flight. The balloon, with a 
2,500-cubic meter bag, carried a three- 
man crew and parachutist. The latter 
claimed his two hundred thirty-second 
jump from an altitude of 8,050 meters, 
delayed opening his chute for 6,450 meters 
with a maximum speed of fall of 102 
meters per second. 

HB United Kingdom.—The Ministry of 
Aircraft Production has stated that the 
Sabre engine develops the highest power 
of any British type which has passed 
the official type trials. Owing to its con- 
struction it has a small frontal area and 
reduced drag, making it suitable for high 
performance fighter aircraft. 
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Automotive Products 


§ Canada.—Owing to increased ship- 
ments of trucks and automotive parts, 
exports of motor vehicles and parts from 
Canada reached a valuation of $24,312,- 
187 in the first quarter of 1941, a gain 
of more than 250 percent over the same 
period of 1940 when shipments were val- 
ued at $6,840,242. Included in the 1941 
exports were 2,441 passenger cars val- 
ued at $1,382,403; 26,106 trucks at $20,- 
486,446; and parts, $2,443,338. Compara- 
tive figures for the first quarter of 1940 
were 7,666 passenger cars at $2,835,989; 
6,872 trucks at $2,979,441; and parts, 
$1,024,812. 

Motor vehicle production totaled 72,- 
949 units in the first 3 months of 1941 
compared with 52,018 units a vear earlier. 
§ Canary Islands.—Import trade in mo- 
tor vehicles remained inactive in 1940, as 
dealers did not receive import authoriza- 
tions either against specifically allocated 
foreign exchange or against compensa- 
tion or other commercial arrangements. 
Stocks of cars continued exhausted. 

Of the 80 motor vehicles reported as 
registered during 1940, 10 German units 


were known to have come from a German 
vessel laid up at Las Palmas. Practically 
all the other units represented individual 
imports by persons who, having at their 
disposal some foreign exchange abroad, 
obtained specific authorization to bring 
in cars, 

No motor trucks and busses were im- 
ported or registered during the year. 

@ Cuba.—Imports of motor vehicles in- 
creased to 512 units in March 1941 from 
320 during the preceding month and 248 
in March 1940. March 1941 imports in- 
cluded 265 passenger cars and 247 trucks 
compared with 189 and 131, respectively, 
in February 1941. All units were pur- 
chased from the United States. 

@ Sweden.—Aktiebolaget Volvo, Sweden’s 
principal automobile manufacturer, was 
able to increase its earnings in 1940 in 
spite of reduced production of motor ve- 
hicles, owing to the sale of 7,500 vehicle 
charcoal gas generators of the trailer 
type, the aggregate value of which was 
the equivalent to 2,500 automobiles. The 
company reports a net profit of 1,750,000 
kronor for 1940 compared with 1,640,000 
kronor in 1939. This result was obtained 
after write-offs on machinery and build- 
ings of 850,000 kronor had been made and 
1,500,000 kronor set aside for taxes. Re- 
serves at the beginning of 1940 amounted 
to 2,890,000 kronor, 350,000 of which 
were used for extra taxes in 1938 and 
1939. The board of directors will have 
4,300,000 kronor at its disposal, from 
which it proposes to pay an unchanged 
dividend of 6 percent, or 1,090,000 kronor, 
and to carry forward the remaining 
3,210,000 kronor. 

Volvo accounted for 18 percent of new- 

passenger-car registrations in 1940, com- 
pared with 6 percent in 1939, thereby as- 
suming first place. New truck registra- 
tions of all makes dropped from 11,112 
units in 1939 to 9,821 in 1940, although 
Volvo’s share increased from 3,225 to 
4,001 units, thus retaining its leadership 
in sales. Total sales of Volvo passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses numbered 5,300 
during 1940, as compared with 5,700 in 
1939. 
@ Switzerland—The acute shortage of 
gasoline has resulted in the appearance 
on the market of numerous kinds of sub- 
stitute fuel generators for motor vehicles, 
some built into the car and others carried 
in trailers. According to the trade, these 
generators are still in an early stage of 
development. However, important tech- 
nical improvements are expected. 

Up to the present, three types of gen- 
erators have been approved by the au- 
thorities, the number of permits issued 
for each category being restricted by the 
available supply of the particular substi- 
tute fuel. Despite the high cost of such 
equipment, the loss in motor power, and 
inconvenience of operation, the number 


, 

of applications for permits is far in excess 
of the fixed quota for each category. 

While it is technically possible to oper- 
ate automobiles with fuels other than 
gasoline with only slight alterations of 
the motor, the extent of the use of such 
substitutes to overcome the shortage of 
gasoline is likewise restricted by the lim- 
ited supply. Wood, charcoal, and carbide 
are not available in quantities adequate 
to replace gasoline. Apart from this 
shortage of fuel, the demand for genera- 
tors cannot be supplied owing to the 
shortage of sheet metal and other mate- 
rials required for their manufacture. 
@ Switzerland.—Approximately half of 
the Cantons have adopted uniform gas 
taxes in place of those based on horse- 
power. As most American cars sold in 
Switzerland have a relatively high tax- 
able rating, this method of taxation 
would normally favor American units. 
In the present war emergency, however, 
tax rates have become a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. 
@ Union of South Africa—South African 
distributors of an American automobile 
line have recently begun to assemble cars 
in Johannesburg, their plant being the 
first of its kind in that city. The two 
largest automobile assembly plants in the 
Union are located at Port Elizabeth. 

Interests behind the new enterprise, 
after long consideration, decided that it 
would be cheaper to ship parts of motor- 
cars by rail and assemble them in Johan- 
nesburg than to assemble them at a sea- 
port and ship the finished product by rail. 

The new plant will employ approxi- 
mately 300 skilled mechanics, and the 
daily output is expected to be approxi- 
mately 10 finished units. The work of 
the establishment consists of assembling 
completely knocked-down parts, so that 
work starts from the building up of the 
chassis and continues to the installation 
of uphostery and body trimmings. 

No American capital is believed to be - 
involved in the new enterprise. 
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M Venezuela—As a result of difficulty in 
securing exchange permits, imports of 
motor vehicles through the port of Mara- 
caibo declined to 73 passenger cars and 
82 trucks in the first 3 months of 1941, 
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compared with 273 passenger cars and 
266 trucks a year earlier. All imported 
in the first quarter of 1941 came from the 
United States. 

While there is a prohibition on the im- 
portation of automobiles, dealers must 
make their local sales in Venezuelan cur- 
rency and at present can obtain permits 
for very limited amounts of foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of new units. 
There is no indication of a relaxaticn of 
these restrictions. 


Beverages 


Nonalcoholic 


@ Haiti—Extracts and flavors for the 
production of carbonated beverages are 
not produced in Haiti but are imported 
directly by the small number of manu- 
facturers of such beverages, all of whose 
plants are located in Port-au-Prince. 

Soft drinks and carbonated beverages 
are sold in grocery stores throughout the 
island, and the most popular ‘drink is kola, 
made from the extract of the kola bean. 
Limeade, orangeade, root beer, ginger ale, 
and other artifically flavored soft drinks 
are also sold locally, but their consump- 
tion is not as great as that of kola. These 
drinks are sold retail at prices ranging 
from $0.02 to $0.10 per bottle. All bottles 
used are imported; this fact accounts for 
the relatively high deposit required by 
soft-drink distributors. 


Alcoholic 


HB Spain.—Exports of sherry wine from 
Spain have shown an upward trend dur- 
ing the past 3 years—4,913,000 gallons in 
1938, 5,505,000 in 1939, and 6,551,710 in 
1940. Of the 1940 exports, 5,460,000 gal- 
lons went to the United Kingdom, 99,286 
to continental Europe, and 756,325 to the 
United States. 


Bristles and Furs 
Bristles 


H China.—In order to control the bristle 
trade in Central China, the Japanese are 
organizing The Far Eastern Bristle Co., 
capitalized at 1,000,000 yuan. In addi- 
tion, there are in Shanghai several bristle 
factories belonging to the Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi interests, and the newly or- 
ganized Iwai bristle factory, also Jap- 
anese-owned, which has a production 
capacity of 400 cases a month. 

Although foreign bristle exporters have 
experienced considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate supplies, the situation 
is said to be comparatively better than it 
is in North China. Ordinarily approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the Chinese bristle 
are shipped to the United States and 
about 25 percent to Great Britain, Hong 
Kong, and Germany. 


Furs 


@ Norway.—tThe A. S. Oslo Skinnauks- 
joner, L. V. Haasted, closed their Febru- 
ary auction sales on March 4, according 
to the local press. About 7,000 silver-fox 
skins were offered for sale, of which 87.46 
percent were disposed of at an average 
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price of 195.42 kroner per skin; also, 
about 1,500 blue-fox skins were on sale, 
and 69.70 percent were sold at an average 
price of 163.29 kroner; 2,700 mink skins, 
37.86 percent of which were disposed of 
at an average price of 101.49 kroner; and 
about 500 red-fox skins, of which 53.70 
percent were sold at an average price of 
79.26 kroner. The market was un- 
changed, and was characterized by a firm 
tendency for silver and blue fox, as well 
as mink. 

The acting Cabinet member of the De- 

partment of Agriculture issued a decree 
on February 28, 1941, supplementing that 
of November 21, 1940, regarding the sale 
of fur skins. Under the decree, sales 
organizations, auctioneers, and other 
firms authorized by the decree of Novem- 
ber 21, 1940, to purchase or order fur 
skins from producers, are prohibited from 
using intermediaries to purchase, order, 
or receive such fur skins. Violations of 
the decree are punishable. 
BH Sweden—At an auction held at the 
end of March in Stockholm by the A. B. 
Nordiske Skinnauktioner 7,000 silver fox, 
2,000 blue fox, and 4,000 mink skins were 
sold. The prices were firm. For silver 
fox a top price of 250 kronor, for blue fox 
170 kronor, and for mink 116 kronor per 
fur was paid. These prices are about 
double the average prices obtained last 
year. In general, only the high-quality 
pelts found buyers. A small number of 
platinum fox were also offered, and for 
the best qualities the sellers received 
prices of up to 1,000 kronor per skin. 


Chemicals 


@ Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from the United States during the 
first quarter of 1941 continued the ex- 
pansion evident the last year and a half, 
reaching $65,200,000 compared with $61,- 
200,000 the first quarter of 1940. Large 
increases were recorded in shipments of 
explosives—from a value of $1,600,000 in 
the first 3 months of 1940 to $4,500,000 
during the same period of 1941. Exports 
of fertilizers and fertilizer materials in- 
creased from $3,300,000 to $4,000,000 dur- 
ing these periods; industrial chemicals 
from $13,400,000 to $14,900,000; essential 
oils, from $900,000 to $1,500,000; and me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
from $7,200,000 to $9,100,000. Some of 
these value increases were attributable 
to higher prices, as in the case of essen- 
tial oils, quantity exports of which ad- 
vanced only 5 percent from 597,000 to 
628,000 pounds, although the value was 
up nearly 60 percent. 

Little change was noted in the total 
values of coal-tar products ($7,855,000 
in the first 3 months of 1940 and $7,936,- 
000 in the 1941 period), in soap (from 
$870,000 and $815,000), and toilet prep- 
arations ($1,576,000 and $1,575,000). 

Exports of pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes declined from a total of $7,055,000 
in the first quarter to 1940 to $5,538,000 
in the first quarter of 1941, and of chem- 
ical specialties from $9,987,000 to 
$9,403,000. 

@ United States import trade in chem- 
icals and allied products was character- 
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ized generally in the first quarter of 
1941 by smaller receipts of the majority 
of items making up the total of $32,715,- 
000, a decline of 20 percent from the cor- 
responding 3 months of 1940. Higher 
prices were evident in many lines. 

Outstanding exceptions to the general 

trend were appreciable gains in imports 
of certain raw materials. Among these 
commodities were: Cod-liver oil from 
Iceland and Japan; gums from the Far 
Eastern countries; cinchona bark and 
quinine sulfate from Netherlands Indies; 
citronella and lemongrass oils likewise 
from the Far East as well as Latin Amer- 
ica (Guatemala); sandalwood oil from 
India; lime oil from the West Indies and 
Mexico; acetic acid from Canada, Mex- 
ico, and Japan; crude glycerin from 
Latin America and the Philippines; 
iodine from Chile; sodium cyanide and 
cyanamide from Canada; and common 
soap from Argentina and the Philippines. 
A substantial quantity of lavender oil 
was received from France during the 
quarter. 
W@ United Kingdom.—All available infor- 
mation indicates that up to the present 
the activities of Britain’s chemical indus- 
try have not been seriously curtailed 
through lack of raw materials, since for 
some time before the outbreak of war 
factors in the industry had been building 
up reserve stocks of imported commodi- 
ties. Fortunately, two outstanding raw 
materials required by the chemical in- 
dustry—salt and coal tar—are produced 
in relatively large volume within the 
country. Among important materials 
which the British chemical industry has 
to import are pyrites, phosphates, car- 
bide, and potash. Formerly a large pro- 
portion of these materials was obtained 
in Continental Europe, but since the war 
it has been necessary to develop sources 
of supply in the British dominions and 
in the United States. 

Intensive research carried on by the 
chemical industry throughout Great 
Britain has resulted in the development 
of many products formerly imported, an 
outstanding example being synthetic 
medicinals formerly obtained from Ger- 
many. Notable progress has been made 
in making effective use of coal-tar prod- 
ucts, particularly pitch and creosote, in 
place of imported fuel oil, and tar in 
place of bitumen. 

In addition to making the greatest 
possible contribution to the national war 
effort, the British chemical industry is 
vigorously attempting to expand export 
trade in the commodities it produces. 
During the third quarter of 1940 such 
exports had an average monthly value of 
approximately £1,630,000—a total in ex- 
cess of the peacetime average. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Chosen.—Consumption of nicotine 
sulfate by agricultural enterprises in 
Chosen has amounted to 40,000 or 50,000 
pounds annually and recently local pro- 
duction of nicotine has been encouraged. 
Following experimental plantings of 
suitable species of tobacco, substantial 
plantings have been made. The Dai Nip- 
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pon Nikochin Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
was organized in July 1939, with a capi- 
tal of 180,000 yen for the purpose of 
manufacturing nicotine sulfate. The 
factory of the company, which is said to 
be the only one in the Japanese Empire, 
located near Keigo, Chosen, was com- 
pleted in the early autumn of 1940. Its 
initial capacity is said to be 40,000 pounds 
annually and announced plans are to 
increase production to 200,000 pounds 
annually in 5 years. 
@ Spain.—Early in the spring of 1941 a 
shortage of fungicides and insecticides 
developed. It is estimated that imports 
of copper sulfate during the period, De- 
cember 1940 to March 1941, inclusive, 
did not amount to more than 1,500 metric 
tons, whereas annual normal import re- 
quirements are around 18,000 metric 
tons. 
@ Uruguay—tThe Instituto de Quimica 
Industrial of the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment has issued a call for bids for 80,000 
kilograms of sulfur for spraying and 
dusting grapevines. In order to comply 
with the provisions of article 6, bids must 
be presented through a firm established 
in Uruguay. 

Bids will be opened at the Manager’s 
office of the Institute, Calle Bernabé 
Caravia 3797, on May 23. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Exports of calcium carbide from the 
United States were exceptionally large 
the first quarter of 1941, during which 
the total reached 17,700,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $649,000, nearly one-half of which 
went out in March. Shipments for the 
entire year of 1940 amounted to 32,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $1,300,000. Large 
amounts have been shipped to England 
and Argentina; small shipments have 
gone forward to practically all Central 
and South American countries during 
the current year. 

@ Canada.—Expansions in the indus- 
trial chemical manufacturing facilities 
occurred in a number of lines during 
1940. Manufacture of zinc chloride from 
Canadian raw materials was undertaken 
for the first time in Canada at Hamilton. 
Supplies of zinc chloride heretofore have 
been imported. Some of the industrial 
uses for this chemical are for the man- 
ufacture of dry cells, as a wood preserva- 
tive, and in the preparations of soldering 
fluxes. 

Production of ammonium chloride and 
sodium sulfite was also started at Hamil- 
ton and the manufacture of cerium was 
begun at Shawinigan Falls. 

A sulfuric acid plant is under con- 
struction in Quebec. Other companies 
are expanding but details have not been 
published. 

@ Guatemala—Hydrochloric is the prin- 
cipal acid imported into Guatemala, its 
chief use being for washing insecticides 
from stems of bananas which have been 
sprayed or dusted in the campaign 
against the leaf disease. Sugar mills use 
small quantities of hydrochloric acid but 
the fruit company is by far the largest 
consumer. Imports of hydrochloric acid 
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totaled 213 metric tons in 1940, compared 
with 211 tons in 1939. All but 115 kilo- 
grams of the 1940 total came from the 
United States. 

@ Jamaica.—Although the new chemical 
plant at Bog Walk is not yet in opera- 
tion, a small order for sulfuric acid, 
formaldehyde, ammonium sulfate, and 
ammonium bichromate for its use has 
been sent to the United States. The only 
chemical concern which has been operat- 
ing in Jamaica recently stated its annual 
imports of chemicals were about 20 tons 
of soda ash and 1 ton of borax. 

@ Manchuria.—The Manchuria Electro- 
Chemical Industry Co., a State company 
established with a capital MY30,000,- 
000 (MY+$U.S.0.23 in 1940), is reported 
to be moving its head office from Hsinking 
to Kirin, where it has been constructing 
an experimental plant and a manufac- 
turing plant. The experimental plant is 
to be completed by the end of August 
1941, and the manufacturing plant should 
be finished simultaneously with the erec- 
tion of the hydroelectric plant at Tafeng- 
man. The experimental plant is to work 
primarily on the production of synthetic 
rubber. The principal chemical products 
of the Manchuria Electro-Chemica] In- 
dustry Co. include calcium carbide, ni- 
trate of lime, synthetic resins, synthetic 
solvents, and other synthetic products, 
according to an advertisement appearing 
in the local press. 

@ New Zealand.—Owing to the current 
impossibility of procuring sulfur from 
Italy and Japan, imports from the United 
States have greatly increased. Receipts 
in 1940 were valued at £NZ445,750. Most 
of this total was for use in the manufac- 
ture of superphosphate; 57,079 long tons 
of sulfur were so consumed during the 
year ended March 31, 1940. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Chile——Imports of dynamite into Chile 
have been declining in recent years; the 
small imports of 52,266 kilograms made 
in 1940 were received from Sweden. The 
cessation of imports of dynamite from 
Germany, the chief supplier in 1938 and 
1939, was offset by increased production 
in Chile by a subsidiary of a large Ameri- 
can company. 

@ Jamaica—The British West Indies 
Chemicals, Limited, Bog Walk, Jamaica, 
about 20 miles from Kingston, was formed 
in 1940, to manufacture yeast, pure al- 
cohol, vinegar, acetic acid, acetone, and 
other byproducts of molasses. The plant 
is nearing completion and is expected to 
be in operation the middle or end of 
June 1941. The authorized capital of 
the company is £50,000, of which 50 per- 
cent was guaranteed by the Sugar Manu- 
facturers Association of Jamaica. 

H Straits Settlements—Imports of dyes 
into Straits Settlements increased last 
year. Aniline dyes, formerly obtained 
almost wholly from Germany, were im- 
ported mainly from the United States 
(via Hong Kong rather than direct) and 
Shanghai. An unusual situation was the 
delivery of high-priced aniline dyes from 
Switzerland by parcel post. Aniline dyes 
have recently been placed in the category 
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of restricted imports. Some of the dyes 
imported from Shanghai may have been 
German dyes which reached that center 
across Siberia. 

Imports of aniline dyes advanced from 
38 tons valued at 45,367 Straits dollars 
in 1939 to 63 tons, 67,402 Straits dollars, 
last year; synthetic indigo imports 
amounted to 41 tons (S$29,844) in 1939 
and 35 tons (S$28,331) in 1940; and other 
dyes advanced from 2 tons (S$2,269) in 
1939 and 11 tons (S$7,231) in 1940. 

The Straits dollar was valued at $0.52 
in 1939 and $0.47 last year. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Exports of printing inks from the 
United States advanced 25 percent from 
1,831,000 pounds, valued at $352,000, in 
the first quarter of 1940, to 2,097,000 
pounds, $439,000, in the first quarter of 
1941. 

@ Guatemala.—Low-priced carpenters’ 
glues continue to be made in Guatemala 
but special cements, finer carpenters’ 
glue, and bookbinders’ glues and pastes 
are imported. With the closing of the 
German market most of these products 
are coming from the United States. Out 
of a total importation of glue, putty, and 
cements amounting to 45,046 kilograms, 
valued at 13,833 quetzales in 1940, 38,- 
504 kilograms (10,939 quetzales) were im- 
ported from the United States and 1,052 
kilograms (272 quetzales) from Germany. 
@ India.—The relatively small trade in 
American shoe polish is being main- 
tained; supplies have been easy and regu- 
lar. British manufacturers command 
most of the sales and current stocks of 
the principal British brands on the mar- 
ket—Kiwi, Nugget, and Cobra—are said 
to be adequate. The Indian brand pro- 
duced by the Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, is reported to be slowly becom- 
ing popular. 

@ Mexico—The Ministry of National 
Economy has decreed the match in- 
dustry of Mexico sufficient for domestic 
requirements and will not grant new au- 
thorizations for the establishment of new 
factories of wooden or wax matches. 


Coal 


@ Argentina.—Coal arrivals during March 
1941 were greater than anticipated, in- 
creasing to 76,958 tons from 43,509 in 
February, plus small amounts of coke, 
hard coal and forge coal in each case. 
While 5,460 tons of soft coal and 446 
tons of coke are given as of North Ameri- 
can origin, there has been no indication 
as yet that the Exchange Control Com- 
mission will authorize exchange permits 
for these products, if from the United 
States. 

While arrivals were better than antici- 
pated, they are not yet sufficient to meet 
the current demand, which means that 
part of that demand is being met from 
stocks. Consequently, there is still some 
slight apprehension existing as to the 
future. 

@ Brazil—Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro 
during March 1941 amounted to 81,443 
metric tons, compared with 83,719 in the 
preceding month and 70,493 in March 
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1940. March 1941 arrivals consisted of 
75,299 tons of steam coal (57,252 in 
March 1940), 5,751 tons of gas coal 
(12,928) , and 393 tons of coke (313). Coal 
imports during March 1941 appear to 
have originated in the following coun- 
tries: The United States 74,644 tons, and 
Great Britain 6,799. 
H Spain.—The inability of the coal-min- 
ing industry to secure sufficient trans- 
portation facilities to move its output 
promptly caused an extraordinary in- 
crease in stocks at mines, these stocks, at 
the end of March 1941, having reached 
an estimated figure of between 250,000 
and 300,000 metric tons. Final data on 
the 1940 coal output showed a total of 
9,417,283 tons, or an increase of almost 
2,000 tons over the high production in 
1930. Output of mines during the first 
quarter of 1941 was slightly below 
2,000,000 tons. 
@ Switzerland—Owing to the shortage 
of coal and increased production costs, 
the tariff rates for gas, which are con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, have 
been raised twice since the beginning of 
the war. Consumption for household 
purposes is said to be declining. How- 
ever, byproducts of gas manufacture, re- 
quired especially by the war industry, 
have added importance to gas plants. 
From 1930 until 1939 the gas output 
in Switzerland increased from 226,000,000 
to 263,000,000 cubic meters, declining in 
1940 to 260,000,000. Gas companies im- 
ported 736,000 tons of coal in 1939, 272,- 
000 tons of which were shipped by way 
of the Rhine to Basel direct. Of coal 
imported in that year, 308,000 tons came 
from Germany, 303,000 from Great Brit- 
ain, 70,000 from France, 36,000 from Po- 
land, 16,000 from the United States, and 
3,000 from Belgium and the Netherlands. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—Construction activity, fea- 
tured by municipal improvement pro- 
grams, continues at a high level in Brazil, 
especially in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. In the former city it is pro- 
posed to remove a small mountain to 
make way for a new avenue 50 meters 
in width, the total improvements to cost 
an estimated 500,000 contos (approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 U. S. currency) ; while 
private construction activity is marked 
by a proposal to build a cold-storage 
warehouse for fruit. 

Activity is marked in Sao Paulo, where, 
although a shortage of certain key ma- 
terials threatens, there is as yet no sign 
of any curtailment. Inability to obtain 
raw materials from abroad is reported 
to have caused a Sao Paulo factory, which 
normally produces between 80 and 90 
percent of Brazil’s requirements of elec- 
trical wire and conduit, to refuse to 
accept new orders. 

Nicteroy, capital of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro, is also undergoing moderni- 
zation and beautification at considerable 
cost. 

@ Chile——The projected erection of a tire 
and rubber plant in Chile is becoming a 
reality, as drilling operations have now 
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begun. The factory—to be located at 
Maipu, some 10 kilometers west of San- 
tiago—is to be operated by the newly 
formed Industria Nacional de Neumati- 
cos,S. A. In addition to capacity for the 
production of 100,000 casings annually, 
tubes and sundry rubber products are to 
be manufactured. The project, of some 
months standing, is somewhat in the na- 
ture of a point venture of Chilean and 
United States interests. 

@ Panama.—Residential and commercial 
construction continues at a high level. 
Despite completion of many private resi- 
dences and apartment houses, there still 
exists a shortage of living accommoda- 
tions. The overflow of Army and civilian 
families from the Canal Zone have con- 
tributed materially to this situation. 


Cork and Products 


@ Spain.—Exports of cork manufactures 
to the United States from the Seville Dis- 
trict amounted to 10,926 pounds valued 
at $6,645 in March. 

From the Catalan district it is reported 
that cork has been, up to the present, one 
of the principal items of shipment from 
Barcelona to Genoa. There is now no 
cork at all in evidence at port warehouses 
awaiting shipment. 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


MH United States exports of electrical 
equipment for March were valued at 
$12,587,564, compared with a value of 
$10,919,912 for February and of $12,971,- 
734 for March 1940. 

Shipments to foreign markets during 
the first quarter of 1941 were valued at 
$36,507,516, an increase of 6.4 percent 
over the first-quarter total of $34,321,681 
in 1940 and an increase of 48 percent 
over the $24,672,867 for the first quarter 
of 1939. 

Radio apparatus sold abroad in March 
was valued at $2,431,183, an increase of 
42.5 percent in comparison with the 
$1,705,597 for the previous month. Radio 
receiving sets sold to foreign customers 
in March 1941 were valued at $1,106,586, 
an increase of 32.8 percent over the Feb- 
ruary figure of $833,248. Exports of 
transmitting sets, tubes, and parts were 
recorded at $493,652 in March 1941—one 
of the largest monthly totals in recent 
years—and an increase of 25.9 percent 
over the February total of $392,147. 

Telephone and telegraph apparatus, in- 
cluding parts, were valued at $401,086 in 
March, compared with $369,417 in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 8.6 percent. 

A substantial increase was recorded in 
the March exports of electric household 
refrigerators. with a valuation of $900,- 
413—an increase of 29.2 over the pre- 
vious month’s total of $696,663 and of 
33.8 percent over the 1940 monthly av- 
erage of $673,000. Commercial refrig- 
erators up to 1 ton shipped to foreign 
markets were valued at $77,370, an in- 
crease of 12.7 percent over the preceding 
month’s total of $68,660. Parts for elec- 
tric refrigerators shipped abroad were 
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valued at $394,310, compared with $363,- 
583 in February 1941, an increase of 8.4 
percent. 

Exports of rubber-covered wire dropped 
from $254,102 in February to $96,169 in 
March, a decline of 73.5 percent. Other 
insulated copper wire supplied to foreign 
customers was declared at $261,938 in 
March 1941, 53.4 percent less than in the 
preceding month, when the total was 
$562,332. 

Exports of searchlight and airport bea- 
cons increased 328 percent to a value 
of $530,994, compared with $124,007 in 
February 1941. 


Batteries and Flashlights 


@ Turkey—Stocks of flashlights and 
flashlight batteries were rapidly liqui- 
dated during the last quarter of 1940 asa 
result of enforcement of a general black- 
out in Turkey. Under normal conditions 
the market for these items is not impor- 
tant, but a marked shortage of dry bat- 
teries existed until the end of the year, 
when arrivals from Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary partially covered requirements. An 
American-made flashlight holds first 
place and is usually preferred, even 
though the price is more than 30 percent 
above that of standard flashlights of 
German or Italian manufacture. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


TREND OF CANNED FOOD EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


THOUSAND CASES 
601 





@ Foodstuffs exported from the United 
States in March 1941 had a value of $16,- 
652,000, or more than 35 percent, below 
the value of shipments in March 1940. 
Of the total, $5,735,000 consisted of edible 
animals and animal products and $10,- 
917,000 of vegetable foods. Exports of 
edible animals and animal products in- 
creased $693,000 over March 1940, but 
vegetable foods declined $9,953,000. 

The increase in exports of animal food 
products resulted from shipments of 
2,245,424 pounds of preserved milk to 
Spain, 100 percent larger shipments to the 
Philippine Islands, and exports of sizeable 
quantities to several countries which had 
taken no preserved milk in March 1940. 
Lard exports were also large, especially to 
Japan, which took 10,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 4,000,000 in February. 
Small increases were also shown in ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders. There was 
a decline of about 50 percent in exports 
of canned salmon and of 60 percent in 
exports of canned sardines. 

The loss of $9,953,000 in exports of 
vegetable foods in March 1941 compared 
with the same month of 1940 was due to 
declines in a number of items important 
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in the trade, particularly corn, barley, 
wheat, canned and dried fruits, sugar, 
and corn sirup. In March 1940, 1,800,000 
bushels of corn and 3,339,000 bushels of 
wheat were shipped to Europe—no ship- 
ments of these products went forward to 
that area in March 1941. Exports of can- 
ned and dried fruit declined almost 
$2,000,000 in value during March, com- 
pared with a year earlier. There were 
small increases in exports of oatmeal, 
milled rice, onions, fresh grapefruit, 
raisins, and cornstarch. 

Contrasted with the reduction in ex- 

ports, imports of foodstuffs increased 
sharply in March, reaching a value of 
$59,545,000, compared with $49,449,000 
in March 1940. Of the total, $5,619,000 
represented edible animals and animal 
products and $53,926,000 vegetable foods. 
An increase in imports of edible animal 
products of $179,000 was due mainly to 
heavier receipts of fresh pork and canned 
beef. Imports of vegetable foods were 
$10,917,000 greater than in March 1940. 
There were increases of $3,506,000 in im- 
ports of sugar, $580,000 in distilled spir- 
its, $5,085,000 in coffee imports, $1,962,- 
000 in cacao and cocoa beans, and $352,- 
000 in fresh tomato imports. 
@ vu. S. S. R—Production of the State 
canneries under the Chief Administra- 
tion of the Canning Industry will be 
765,000,000 standard cans in 1941, against 
650,000,000 in 1940. Sharp increases will 
be made in output of tomato and fruit 
juices, to 65,000,000 cans of the former, 
twice the 1940 figure, and 10,000,000 cans 
of the latter, half as much again. Dried 
tomatoes, for travelers and workers sta- 
tioned in the Arctic, will be put out, also 
greatly increased quantities of canned 
cauliflower. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—Exports of coffee from Rio de 
Janeiro during March 1941 totaled 221,- 
656 bags. Exports by countries or re- 
gions of destination during March 1941, 
with comparable data for March 1940 
and February 1941, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Coffee Exports From Rio de Janeiro 


[Bags of 60 kilograms 





Febru March 


Destination ary 


194i 1941 1940 


United States 118,921 | 169, 848 56, 968 
European countries 1,000 15, 000 34, 534 
South America 13,615 | 30,740 | 27,882 
Africa | 49, 237 6,068 | 69,010 
Asia | 12, 000 


Total 182.773 | 221.656 | 200,394 





Coffee exports from Angra dos Reis 
during March 1941, according to pre- 
liminary data, totaled 46,006 bags. Ex- 
ports from this port in February 1941 
totaled 20,771 bags, and in March 1940 
28,655 bags. Estimates of the National 
Coffee Department for the 1940-41 crop 
in Minas Geraes and Rio de Janeiro re- 
main unchanged at 3,500,000 bags for 
Minas Geraes and 750,000 for Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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™@ Cocoa shippers at Bahia, Brazil, re- 
port that the 1940-41 crop year will end 
with a total production of about 2,200,000 
bags. Exports from the two shipping 
ports, Bahia and Ilheos, during March 
totaled 184,050 bags (1,400 bags from 
Tiheos). On March 31, 69,369 bags were 
in storage at the port of Bahia. 

Exports of cocoa from the State of 
Bahia since the beginning of the crop 
year in May 1940 through March 1941, 
amounted to 1,990,737 bags; exports in 
March were as follows: 


March Exports of Cocoa From Bahia 
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of the country’s cacao production and no 
feasible means of preparing reliable fore- 
casts. Deliveries of cacao at Guayaquil 
in March 1941 were as follows (in 
quintals of 101.4 pounds) : 




















March Jan. 1-Mar. 31 
Type a a | ee 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
Quintals | Quintals | Quintals | Quintals 
Arriba grade.__..| 36, 158 19, 061 81, 466 47, 513 
Machala grade__. 2, 068 1, 216 7, 153 5, 533 
Other grades__-- 3, 702 1, 523 11, 311 8, 536 
Total__....| 41,928 | 21,800 | 99,930| 61, 582 














reer March | March 
Destination 1940 1941 
United States______ : : 250 | 99,318 
Argentina Sane eens ‘ 8, 900 10, 050 
Sweden 4 3 100 15, 600 
U.8.8.R ? Ch: Bee 53, 332 
Other Europe ..| 65, 592 Stakes 
Uruguay 1, 950 
Colombia 300 700 
Chile... eee 1, 000 
Brazil 1, 255 2, 700 
Other countries | 1,783 : 
Total | 78, 180 | 184, 050 





The following table gives cocoa 
arrivals, exports, and stocks on hand at 
the end of March for the past 4 years 
at the port of Bahia. 


Cocoa Movement at Port of Bahia 








} March 
Item 
1938 1939 1940 | 1941 
Arrivals | 130,062 | 194,063 | 51,569 | 54,429 
Exports 161,084 | 279,426 | 78,180 | 184,050 
Stocks | 51,891 58,032 | 95,311 69, 369 








B@ Dominican Republic.—Prices paid lo- 
cally for cacao maintained a level up 
to $6 per 50-kilogram bag from the lat- 
ter part of March through the third week 
in April. This represents a satisfactory 
price to local farmers who had not ex- 
pected much more than the cost-of-pro- 
duction prices of $3.50 to $4 per 50 kilo- 
grams current at the beginning of the 
year. 

Practically all of the midcrop of cacao 
has been shipped, and the main crop is 
just beginning to appear on the local 
market. It is thought that the main crop 
will be harvested through June, and that 
shipments will continue through July. 
Prospects for the main crop are said to 
be dull, as the drought in some sections 
may reduce production by some 50,000 
fifty-kilogram bags under the main crop 
of last year. Estimates are roughly be- 
tween 100,000 to 150,000 fifty-kilogram 
bags. The quality is expected to be off; 
because of continued drought in a por- 
tion of the cacao-producing area of the 
country, some 40 percent of the beans 
are expected to be small. Recent heavy 
rains in other areas are bringing cacao 
trees to fruition rapidly. 

M@ Ecuador.—About 95 percent of the 
cacao from Ecuador is shipped through 
the port of Guayaquil, and production 
can best be estimated on the basis of de- 
liveries to that port, since there are no 
official or unofficial periodical estimates 








Stocks in Guayaquil are normally 
small. The interval between arrival of 
cacao at Guayaquil and its delivery to 
lighters for export is about 5 days. In- 
ternal consumption is estimated at less 
than 5 percent. By adding 10 percent to 
arrivals at Guayaquil a figure reasonably 
representing the total Ecuadoran produc- 
tion is attained. This 10 percent may be 
considered as covering internal consump- 
tion, shrinkage, and exports through 
other ports. 

It is estimated that the 1941 cacao crop 

will exceed that of 1940 by more than 40 
percent. Weather conditions are favor- 
able. Quotations are higher than in the 
previous year, although lower than in 
the preceding month. 
@ India.—The tea export trade of South 
India remained relatively stable during 
the calendar year 1940. It is reported 
that negotiations are now in progress 
with the Ministry of Foods in the United 
Kingdom to conclude contracts for 1941 
similar to those in effect during 1940. 
The United Kingdom takes more than 90 
percent of South India’s tea exports, and 
the stabilization of this trade through 
contracts has done much to assure the 
producers a reliable market. It is re- 
ported that the Ministry of Food is plan- 
ning to purchase 47,000,000 pounds of 
tea in South India. The total seaborne 
exports of tea from the Province of 
Madras in 1939-40 amounted to $16,117,- 
377, of which $15,113,111 went to the 
United Kingdom. 

The 1940 consumption of tea in India 
is stated to have reached about 100,000,- 
000 pounds, the highest level yet reached; 
the average in previous years has been 
between 90,000,000 and 95,000,000 pounds. 
This increase was brought about partly 
by a campaign to increase local consump- 
tion sponsored by the tea growers. 


Fish and Products 
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Loading tea chests at Colombo, Ceylon. 





Pearl merchants in the Middle East. 





Pulpwood for newsprint used by the American press. 
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Loading rice on junks in a canal in Indochina. 





Tapping a rubber tree in South America. 
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Fruits and Nuts 


@ Egypt—The production of citrus 
fruits in Egypt increased over 50 percent 
in 1940-41 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. Orange production was 6,449,- 
000 boxes (4,193,000 boxes in 1939-40); 
tangerines, 13,110,000 boxes (5,621,000) ; 
lemons, 8,268,000 boxes (5,779,000); and 
sweet lemons, 130,000 boxes (130,000). 


@ Honduras—Banana shipments from 
Honduras during March 1941 increased 
over those of the preceding month. Ex- 
ports from northern ports to the United 
States in March 1941 amounted to 1,028,- 
603 stems, compared with 763,683 in Feb- 
ruary 1941 and 1,382,073 in March 1940. 

Recovery is being made from the blow- 
down last December, but it will still be 
several months before production returns 
to normal. The high winds in Decem- 
ber destroyed many leaves on the banana 
plants; and without the protection af- 
forded by the leaves, too much sun 
strikes the fruit, causing the bananas to 
burn and rendering many stems unfit for 
shipment. In La Ceiba the outlook for 
banana production during the next few 
months may be termed favorable, and 
a seasonal rise in exports should begin 
during April. 


Grain and Products 


@ No rice arrived in Hawaii during the 
week ended April 26. Interisland ship- 
ments to Honolulu amounted to 600 
pounds. Local dealers and the mill re- 
port great difficulty in securing ocean 
freight space. The rough rice market 
was reported very firm during the week 
ended April 26, with No. 1 paddy at 
$1.9725, f. o. b. country shipping points; 
the milled-rice market was fairly quiet 
but firm for the week. However, a local 
dealer received a cablegram on April 29 
offering California-Japanese rice at this 
price only through the close of business 
on April 30, with $0.175 increase on May 
1. Local buyers are all well covered, as 
old contracts were extended on account 
of scarcity of freight space, so it is doubt- 
ful whether many new orders will be 
placed at this offering. (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Hono- 
lulu.) 


@ Cuba—The Cuban rice market con- 
tinued sluggish during the period from 
April 21 to 26; importers were inclined 
to confine purchases to occasional small 
lots apparently offered at clearance 
prices. With generally adequate stocks 
on hand and on order, buyers reportedly 
remained reluctant to enter into addi- 
tional commitments. 

Sales were limited to around 10,000 
pockets, practically all of which is for 
early delivery. A few Prolifics, 10 and 35 
percent broken, were placed at $4.60 and 
$4.50, in that order; and smaller quan- 
tities of Rexora, 20 and 30 percent broken, 
sold for $5.75 to $5.80. One lot of South- 
ern Japans, 10 percent broken, were sold 
at $4.25; and several parcels of screen- 
ings were disposed of at $3.875 to $3.50, 
according to quality. (Prices are all per 
100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 
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Lack of interest was likewise evident 
with regard to the limited quantities of 
Ecuadoran rice offered during the week. 
Sales reportedly were confined to several 
thousand pockets at varying prices, 
mostly in the neighborhood of $3.95 to 
$4.10 per 100 Spanish pounds (101.43 
pounds avoirdupois), c. i. f. Habana, 
based upon present freight rates. 

Oriental rices continued inactive; deal- 
ers advise that nominal quotations re- 
main unobtainable for the time being. 

Imports of rice through the port of 
Habana during the interval April 17-23, 
1941, totaled 6,252 pockets (285,460 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, and 10,000 
pockets (460,000 kilograms) of old- 
crop rice from Ecuador, according to sta- 
tistics compiled privately from _ ships’ 
manifests. There were no arrivals of 
Oriental rice during that interval. 


@ The production of yucca flour in Cuba 
is estimated at about 9,000,000 pounds 
annually, approximately one-third of 
which is used in the manufacture of 
foodstuffs and the remainder in making 
laundry starch. This product is manu- 
factured in about 35 small plants, whose 
largest output occurs normally from Au- 
gust to April, when the starch content 
of the yucca root is the highest. 

Yucca flour is made in Cuba in three 
unbleached qualities for food purposes 
(quality being largely a matter of fine- 
ness), and in one quality—a roughly 
milled, sun-dried product—for the man- 
ufacture of laundry starch; the latter 
product accounts for most of the output. 
Only one factory is understood to have 
provided the equipment necessary to pro- 
duce bleached yucca starch suitable for 
use in the United States. 

While yucca flour suitable for domestic 
use is stated to wholesale at 3 to 3.25 
pesos per 100 pounds, exports of yucca 
flour to the United States have been sold 
at $3.25 to $3.50 c. i. f. New York. Re- 
cently, however, the price of yucca is 
stated to have been doubled by growers, 
with the result that no further deliveries 
of yucca flour can be made at the prices 
stated above. 

The annual capacity of the plant 

making bleached yucca flour is about 
24,000 (100-pound) bags; but this output 
could be increased several times at little 
additional cost. Aside from yucca re- 
quired for domestic consumption as a 
vegetable and for the manufacture of 
yucca flour, it is stated that a sufficient 
amount is available to manufacture about 
5,250,000 pounds of flour for export dur- 
ing the next 12 months. 
H@ Thailand.—The trend of the Bangkok 
rice market was irregular during Jan- 
uary; but the drop in rice and paddy 
prices which had followed the first ar- 
rivals of the new crop in December was 
checked by the end of the month, and 
closing prices were firm. The market 
showed comparatively little activity aside 
from steady, moderate buying for Malaya 
and South Africa and relatively large 
purchases of white rice by Japanese buy- 
ers at high prices for immediate ship- 
ment to Japan. 
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The continuing shortage of shipping 
space in this part of the Far East was 
reflected in steady advances in berth 
rates to Hong Kong and Singapore. 

Rice export figures are not available 
for the month of January. Approximate 
exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in December amounted to 100,292 
metric tons (Hong Kong 36,823, Singa- 
pore 27,011, Japan 20,820, China 5,097, 
British Malaya 6,986), valued about 
$US4,101,215. 


Rice Exports from Bangkok 





Year and month — a — 

1989 
December 139, 814 $3, 141, 338 

1940 
January 165, 541 4, 033, 668 
February 150, 696 3, 851, 234 
March 129, 841 3, 095, 165 
April 108, 026 2, 360, 508 
May 152, 056 3, 149, 675 
June_. 186, 261 4, 128, 184 
July - 188, 605 4, 625, 953 
August. 162, 365 3, 951, 307 
September. . 116, 167 3, 126, 348 
October. _. : 96, 087 2, 753, 566 
November 100, 364 3, 245, 804 
December 100, 292 4, 101, 215 











The statistical position at the end of 
January was reported as follows: 


Tons 
Exportable surplus (average trade 
ND Satie noone cenmeesnee 1, 250, 000 
Arrivals: 
Rice (est. Dec. 1, 1940, to Jan 
a soa 45, 275 
Paddy (est. Dec. 1, 1940, to 
Jan. 29, 1941) -_- acai on waxes 182, 256 
Exports (approx.) Dec. 1, 1940, to 
san. BB, 100l.....-=-. = bias 64, 382 


While the trade estimate as to the ex- 
portable surplus still stood at 1,250,000 
long tons, the belief was growing that 
this figure would prove too high and that 
the maximum would be found not to 
exceed 1,000,000 long tons. 


Livestock 


B@ Nicaragua—Approximately 66,000 cat- 
tle and 60,000 swine were slaughtered in 
Nicaragua in 1940, which, when divided 
among 138 towns of the country, permits 
a very low average annual slaughter fig- 
ure for any single town. The av- 
erage daily slaughter for Managua, the 
capital and largest town in Nicaragua, 
was only 40 head of cattle and 30 head of 
swine. It is a peculiarity of Nicaraguan 
practice that no calves are slaughtered, 
and veal is unknown in the retail meat 
market. Another practice is to sell live 
animals on the basis of height, rather 
than on a weight basis; thus the breeding 
of cattle for prime beef for the consumer 
market is virtually unknown. The 
slaughter of cattle is controlled, in order 
that domestic herds may not be depleted. 


Spices and Related Products 


HB French Indochina.—Prices of pepper 
decreased during the second part of Feb- 
ruary as much as they had increased 
during the preceding month. The 
Saigon Chamber of Commerce published 
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prices of pepper (in piasters per 100 kilo- 
grams) as follows: 








| 
Pepper | Feb. 15 | Feb. 28 | Mar. 15 
; een aes Paes een c 
White 132.50 | 102. 50 | 91-95 
Black. -- Tl Bee 


66.00 | 53. 50-55 





An important Saigon exporter, quot- 
ing on a picul (63.420 kilograms) basis, 
offered white pepper at 79 to 82 piasters 
and black pepper at 47 to 50 piasters per 
100 kilograms on March 13. 


Since prices of Indochina pepper are 
always high, the market is largely de- 
pendent on the possibility of exporting 
to France; and since freight reserved for 
the exportation of pepper to France was 
far below the demand in February, pur- 
chases nearly ceased and prices declined 
immediately. As long as exporters are 
not able to obtain the freight space re- 
quired for transactions already negoti- 
ated, a recovery of business is not ex- 
pected. However, if the freight quota 
were increased, the Indochina pepper 
market would probably react favorably. 


Pepper Exports From French Indochina 


{In kilograms] 





February First 2 months— 
Destination | | 
1941 1940 1941 | 1940 
White pepper 
France 65,000 | 271,919 87,940 | 351, 495 
Colonies 7, 596 | 12, 595 
Total 65,000 | 279,515 | 87,940 | 364,090 
Black pepper 
France 391,139 | 535,591 | 446,975 | 691, 325 
Colonies 45,715 99, 776 45,715 | 185,078 


Total 436, 854 | 635,367 | 492,690 876, 403 





@ French Oceania.—Exports of vanilla 
beans from French Oceania during the 
quarter ended December 31, 1940, 
amounted to 15,623 kilograms valued at 
3,821,380 francs, as compared with 61,- 
559 kilograms, 7,630,298 francs, exported 
during the corresponding quarter of 1939. 
(The average selling rates in Tahiti for 
United States dollars during the fourth 
quarters of both 1939 and 1940 was 44.44 
francs per dollar.) 

The following table gives the countries 
of destination of vanilla beans exported 
during the fourth quarters of 1939 and 
1940. 


Exports of Vanilla Beans From French 





Oceania 
| Fourth quarter 
Destination | l 
| 1939 | 1940 
| 
’ Kilograms | Kilograms 
France 24,111 | 
United States 28, 555 10, 562 
Australia 5, 122 | 1, 655 
New Zealand 255 | 
Canada... 2, 856 | 3, 406 
Denmark 499 | 
Other countries 161 | 
Total... 61, 559 15, 623 
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@ Zanzibar—Cloves constituted 179.3 
percent of the value of all exports from 
Zanzibar in 1940, and the addition of 
clove-oil exports brought this percentage 
up to 84.6 percent of total exports. 

Clove exports for the last 5 years were 
as follows (in pounds): 1936, 23,036,944; 
1937, 13,566,336; 1938, 17,607,296; 1939, 
29,538,432; 1940, 24,497,872. The Clove 
Growers Association gives the following 
distribution of exports in 1940 (in 
pounds): Netherlands Indies, 14,091,500; 
India, 4,364,598; North and South Amer- 
ica, 4,182,252; United Kingdom, 903,980; 
Straits Settlements, 96,400; other coun- 
tries, 762,907; total, 24,401,637. 

The course of the harvest (totaling 
17,832,336 pounds) since the opening on 
July 1 is reflected by the following fig- 
ures of receipts and average ex-duty 
prices. 





Month | Zanzibar | Pemba 


Average per 
| cloves | cloves 100 pounds 
Shil 

| Pounds Pounds lings | Cents 
July _- ase 42, 085 265, 032 43 10 
August : 130, 144 | 1,018, 387 39 45 
September 5g 261,478 | 2,751, 674 35 40 
October. ..--| 800, 283 | 5, 440, 001 35 15 
November.......| 983,029 | 2, 968, 844 35 90 
December - ------ | 1, 423, 446 | 1, 747, 933 36 30 














The over-all quality has not been espe- 
cially good, as the Zanzibar picking suf- 
fered from the prevailing weather con- 
ditions. Both Zanzibar and Pemba buds 
have been on the light side, and a large 
proportion have been unusually small. 

Clove-stem supplies of 3,564,598 pounds 
during the quarter were about a million 
pounds more than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. A fair pro- 
portion was of inferior quality, mainly 
because of the unfavorable weather. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Canada.—The second estimate of the 
1940 honey crop, 23,673,100 pounds, is 
5,200,000 pounds smaller than the 1939 
crop Of 28,873,100 pounds. Decreases in 
numbers of beekeepers and apiaries, com- 
bined with an average production of only 
59 pounds per hive, resulted in a small 
crop of only fair quality. The bulk of 
the crop has been marketed at an aver- 
age price to producers of 10.2 cents per 
pound, which is 1.5 cents per pound 
higher than the average price received 
for the 1939 crop. 

Exports during the calendar year 1940 
totaled 10,780,498 pounds, as compared 
with 4,706,914 pounds in 1939. The quota 
of approximately 4.5 million pounds set 
by the British Government for imports 
of Canadian honey for the year begin- 
ning June 10, 1940, has already been 
filled. Exports for the 3 months Jan- 
uary—March 1941 amounted to 943,159 
pounds, as compared with 5,025,064 
pounds during the first 3 months of 1940. 

Imports during the calendar year 1940 
amounted to 2,768,566 pounds, as com- 
pared with 28,417 in 1939. A scarcity of 
supplies on the local markets owing to 
heavy demand from the United King- 
dom for Canadian honey resulted in a 
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sharp increase in imports from the 
United States during 1940. Imports 
during the 3 months January—March 
1941 amounted to 174,869 pounds, com- 
pared with 869,559 pounds during the 
corresponding period in 1940. Honey is 
included in the list of commodities, im- 
ports of which, under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, are now prohibited 
from countries outside the sterling area 
except under permit from the Minister 
of National Revenue. (Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa.) 

@ Cuba.—Exports of raw sugar during 
the period January 1 to March 15, 1941, 
totaled 515,836 Spanish long tons, as 
compared with 452,738 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Shipments to 
the United States during the 1941 period 
amounted to 502,660 Spanish long tons 
as against 320,221 during the like 1940 
period. 

Exports of molasses and invert sirups 
during the first quarter of 1941 amounted 
to 67,730,998 gallons, as compared with 
79,736,517 during the first quarter of 
1940, distributed as follows: 

















First quarter— 
Item 
1940 1941 
Blackstrap (final) molasses_- 55, 296,469 | 36,376, 129 
High-test (invert) molasses) 22, 106,900 | 30, 144, 616 
Invert sirups : 2, 333, 148 1, 210, 253 
I ethers aitnn Sciacca 79, 736, 517 67, 730, 998 











The stock of sugar on hand on March 
15, 1941, aggregated 2,032,252 Spanish 
long tons, as compared with 1,832,303 on 
hand on the corresponding date in 1940. 

Production of raw sugar during the 
current crop year up to March 31, 1941, 
amounted to 13,768,292 bags of 325 Span- 
ish pounds each (1,997,633 Spanish long 
tons), compared with 15,670,424 bags 
(2,273,613 long tons) produced during 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

@ Dominican Republic.—Stocks of 
sugar on hand at the end of March 1941 
were 205,719 metric tons, or 117,255 tons 
greater than the carry-over for the cor- 
responding month of 1940. Shipments 
were lower—12,062 metric tons for March 
1941, compared with 99,231 for March 
1940. This mounting carry-over is a 
result of continued production in the face 
of restricted shipments. The resulting 
problem of storage is taken care of at 
present by additional warehouse space 
constructed recently. 

@ Netherlands Indies——An estimate of 
the internal consumption of sugar in the 
Netherlands Indies contemplates an ap- 
proximate 6-percent increase in the use 
of sugar in the archipelago, the antici- 
pated total being placed now at 340,000 
tons. Although the present price for 
domestic consumption would seem to dis- 
courage attempts by other sugar-produc- 
ing countries to enter the Netherlands 
Indies market, the proscriptions now in 
force against the importation of sugar 
are being prolonged throughout 1941 in 
order to prevent any unloading of sugar 
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in this market by countries having a 
surplus. 

The position of the Netherlands Indies 
sugar industry as regards stocks on hand 
February 1, 1941, is given below: 


Tons 
peace, Aor 3. 2060...............-.-. 242, 000 
Nivas production crop 1940____-__- 1, 605, 057 
1, 847, 057 
Tons 
Less consumption Apr.— 
Tee 277, 361 
Less consumption Jan. 
1941 (estimated) -_-_- 25, 000 
Less exports Apr. 1940-— 
5 | 718, 361 
1, 020, 722 
Stocks Feb. 1, 1941___-.----- 826, 335 
Stocks Feb. 1, 1940__...--.-- 378, 603 
Stocks Feb. 1, 1939__.._---- 456, 403 


Exports of sugar from the Netherlands 

Indies during January amounted to 67,- 
239, tons, as compared with 68,154 during 
January 1940, 90,185 tons during Jan- 
uary of 1939, and 54,537 metric tons in 
December 1940. There was a decrease 
of almost 100 percent in shipments to 
Great Britain in January 1941 as com- 
pared with those of the previous month, 
and a decrease of nearly 6,000 tons in 
shipments to Hong Kong. On the other 
hand, shipments to Ceylon increased 
from 2,668 to 7,150 tons, and 70,000 tons 
are recorded for the Balkan countries, 
which have not been given as the desti- 
nation of Java sugar since January of 
1940. 
@ Paraguay—Sugarcane production in 
Paraguay has been increasing for the 
past few years, and as a result this crop 
was not included in the Government’s 
minimum agricultural plan. The 11 mills 
throughout country purchased 185,841 
metric tons of cane for the production of 
sugar and turned out 12,447 metric tons 
of sugar. Of this production, 2,500 
metric tons were exported to Uruguay; 
the remainder was uSed in Paraguay. It 
is estimated that the maximum capacity 
for consumption is about 9,000 metric 
tons. To provide for the excess produc- 
tion, the Government has devised a plan 
for the use of dehydrated ethyl alcohol 
with gasoline, which would consume a 
considerable quantity of sugar. 


Hardware 


@ India.—The United States and Great 
Britain at present are the only important 
sources for imported shears and scissors 
in India, however Japanese and domes- 
tic shears offer competition in the low- 
priced field. To date cutlery has not been 
added to the list of products subject to 
import quota restrictions. 

Demand for shears and scissors in 
India was met largely by Germany prior 
to the outbreak of the war. Swiss and 
Swedish makes replaced German manu- 
factures for a time but supplies from 
those countries are no longer arriving. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Exports of scrap from the United 
States declined to 54,383 gross tons 
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valued at $1,027,826 in March from the 
February trade of 74,378 tons valued at 
$1,455,512, according to preliminary 
data. Exports of this material in March 
1940 totaled 206,928 tons valued at 
$3,387,037. 

The addition of the March trade 
brought the total exportation of scrap 
during the first quarter of 1941 to 173,- 
816 tons valued at $3,385,873, 27.5 per- 
cent by quantity and 30.6 percent by 
value of the 629,101-ton, $11,091,893 trade 
of the January—March period of 1940. 

Included in the March 1941 total of 
54,383 tons were 53,938 tons of iron and 
steel scrap, 300 tons of tin-plate circles, 
and cobbles, and 145 tons of waste-waste 
tin plate. The iron- and steel-scrap 
total was, in turn, comprised of 15,155 
tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap, 
23,788 tons of No. 2 heavy melting steel 
scrap, 2,471 tons of baled and bundled 
scrap, 2,686 tons cast and burnt scrap, 
and 9,838 tons of “other” iron and steel 
scrap. 

All except 3,261 tons of the scrap ex- 

ported in March was destined for the 
British Empire. 
@ Canada.—The iron and steel industry 
of Hamilton, Ontario, where over 50 per- 
cent of Canada’s steel tonnage is pro- 
duced, operated on a 24-hour basis in 
March and April. 

A new blast furnace under construc- 

tion and expected to be completed in 
July or August will greatly reduce im- 
ports of pig iron from the United States. 
A new 150-ton open hearth furnace is 
also expected to begin operation in July. 
@ Ceylon.—A rolling mill is being estab- 
lished in Ceylon with operations sched- 
uled to get under way by September. 
Initially the mill will produce material 
required in the production of items in 
demand as a result of the present emer- 
gency—hoops, bars, rods, and similar 
products, as well as bolts, rivets, and a 
substitute material for expanded metal 
will be made. The mill plans to draw 
on local supplies of scrap for its raw 
materials. 
@ Cuba.—The iron and steel industry of 
Cuba was fairly active in 1940, although 
displaying a downward trend in do- 
mestic sales and tonnage of imports. 
Purchases of American iron and steel 
rose as imports from Germany, France, 
and Belgium came to an end. In 1940 
less than 1 percent of Cuba’s imports 
of iron and steel were from sources other 
than the United States, compared with 
about 20 percent in normal years. 

The volume of iron and steel business 
registered a sharp decline in the first 
quarter of 1941, compared with the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
Trade is reported to have improved re- 
cently, and the immediate outlook is 
better. 

@ Spain.—Shortage of fuel supplies has 
created a serious problem for Spain’s iron 
and steel industry. 

Official statistics show Spanish pig iron 
output in January and February of this 
year amounted to 27,048 and 23,983 tons, 
respectively, compared with a monthly 
average in 1940 of 35,290 tons. Produc- 
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tion of steel in the Same two months is 
reported at 33,060 and 26,619 tons, re- 
spectively, against a 1940 monthly aver- 
age of 40,009 tons. Iron-ore production 
was evén more drastically curtailed, to- 
taling only 74,414 tons in January and 
56,232 in February compared with the 
1940 monthly average of 126,029 tons. 

At present the Spanish Government is 
reported to be absorbing approximately 
three-fourths of the national output of 
iron and steel in activities connecteg 
with reconstruction, the remainder going 
to private industry. Recently operations 
of the metalworking and construction 
industries have had to be curtailed—es- 
pecially in those areas distant from the 
producing centers. A case in point is 
Madrid where private construction is 
said to be retarded in many instances 
because orders for steel placed severa] 
months ago have not been delivered. In 
an effort to limit the use of steel in build- 
ing, the Spanish Government early in 
March of this year issued a decree re- 
stricting the use of iron and steel in all 
construction work. 

It is reported that supplies to private 

consumers will be further reduced as a 
result of instructions lately received by 
the steel industry to supply the Govern- 
ment with approximately 10,000 tons of 
structural shapes for exportation to Ar- 
gentina in compensation for supplies— 
notably foodstuffs—to be furnished 
Spain by that country. 
@ Sweden.—New types of alloyed con- 
struction steel having either very little 
or no nickel content recently have been 
developed in Sweden, according to a 
prominent Swedish mining engineer. 
As a result of a coordinated research pro- 
gram carried on by the various Swedish 
steel works, he stated, it is now possible 
to recommend for general use new kinds 
of steel in which the alloy metals are 
chiefly manganese, chromium, and in 
certain cases molybdenum. Experience 
has shown, the speaker said, that these 
types of construction steel should not be 
considered as inferior substitutes, but as 
fully satisfactory steels which can be used 
in advantage for most purposes. 

In evolving the new alloys, it was 

stated, Swedish metallurgists have been 
guided to some extent by experiences 
gained in the United States and Ger- 
many in connection with the manufac- 
ture of cheaper and simpler steel. 
@ U.S. S. R.—For several years the out- 
put of pig-iron in the Urals, smelted 
with wood charcoal, has been dropping 
in quantity, and, it is complained, lower 
in quality, though the demand for low- 
phosphorus pig is constantly increasing. 
Smelters are concentrating on pig with a 
phosphorus content of 0.035 percent or 
less, to be used in turning out high-grade 
steel but the proportion of this high- 
quality pig is dropping, and lower grades 
are not suitable. 

To produce the best grades of charcoal 
iron, Sweden subjects the ore to various 
processes of concentration and purifica- 
tion, and the charcoal itself is carefully 
restricted to that made from coniferous 
wood, chiefly pine. In the Ural opera- 
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tions, however, ore is used without con- 
centration or removal of phosphorus, and 
in the charcoal ovens there is often a 
quantity of wood of deciduous trees, high 
in phosphorus, and not cleanly barked. 
As a result, the quantity of charcoal used 
runs as high as 7 or more cubic meters 
to the metric ton of pig, against 4.8 cubic 
meters in Sweden. Costs are high and 
rising, and the output of low-grade iron 
runs from an average of 4 percent of all 
manufacturing costs to as high as 16.5 
percent. 


To improve the situation it would be 
necessary to limit charcoal smelting to 
the purest grades of iron ore and natural 
alloys, such as chrome-nickel ores, it is 
stated. There is a sufficierit supply of 
such ores in mines now in operation, and 
other deposits are known and could be 
developed. Also, all processes of puri- 
fication and concentration should be 
utilized, such as grinding, roasting, 
agglomeration, and briquetting, to elim- 
inate all impurities. Finally, charcoal 
smelting should be transferred to smelt- 
ers in districts where the coniferous 
forests have not yet been cut off, instead 
of hauling charcoal to smelters near 
deciduous forests. Also a number of 
smelters now using charcoal could profit- 
ably change over to coke, to make ordi- 
nary pig iron. Reduction of costs can be 
made by using charcoal produced as a 
byproduct of a new chemical plant, and 
by using wood cut only after all logs suit- 
able for lumber have been taken out. 
(Moscow Ferrous Metallurgy) . 


@ United Kingdom.—Iron and steel out- 
put in Scotland was maintained at a high 
level in March. The heavy steel industry 
is operating at capacity and, with the 
help of the finished materials imported 
from the United States, is meeting the 
urgent demands of shipyards and en- 
gineering works. There is a steady de- 
mand for pig iron and steel scrap and, 
although not plentiful, the supplies are 
adequate to meet requirements. The re- 
lease of steel to the various industries is 
strictly limited. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Shoe output in February 
1941 reached 2,215,864 pairs, a decline of 
5.4 percent from 2,279,562 pairs of a year 
earlier. 


There is great activity at present in 
women’s shoe factories and this trend is 
expected to continue to such an extent 
that delay in deliveries appears inevita- 
ble—particularly as the shortage of 
skilled labor is making itself felt more 
and more. 

During 1940, men’s shoe factories were 
extremely active but most production in 
1941 will be in women’s shoes, due to the 
flood of buying power loosed by the de- 
fense effort. 

Labor costs continue to rise. While 
the general upward tendency in costs has 
not of late expressed itself in prices, some 
manufacturers are of the opinion that 
slight advances will be asked on fall lines. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Current demand in women’s footwear 
is for black shoes in combinations of 
leathers, such as patent with crushed and 
with grained leathers. In patterns, the 
strongest selling items are low-cut types, 
pumps, gores, slip-ons, low-heeled shoes 
and some one-eyelet ties. Saddle tan is 
popular in misses and sport lines. Sad- 
dle oxfords still command large sales but 
loafers and drawstring moccasins now 
offer some competition. Careful design- 
ing to overcome fitting difficulties in 
cheaper lines of loafers has been stressed 
by some manufacturers. 


In women’s and girls’ play shoes, serge 
and hopsacking in a wide variety of col- 
ors are featured. Women’s white shoes 
are expected to outsell combinations or 
colors for the summer trade. One esti- 
mate is 60 percent all white, 25 percent 
tan and white; and 15 percent blue and 
other colors. In men’s shoes, bootmaker 
finishes are stronger than ever. 

The Easter retail shoe trade in On- 

tario was the best ever experienced. 
Sales are continuing in good volume. 
Some retailers are hampered by a slow- 
ness in delivery, particularly of women’s 
shoes, due to difficulty in obtaining 
skilled labor. This situation is expected 
to be aggravated as time goes on. 
@ Ireland (Eire) —“Control of Imports 
(Quota No. 3, Fifteenth Period) Order, 
1941,” authorizes the importation into 
Eire of 300,000 boots and shoes of leather 
between April 1, 1941, and September 
30, 1941, which is the fifteenth quota 
period. 


@ India—The Government Harness 
and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore 
manufactures most of the harness and 
saddlery required in the country. These 
are said to be in considerable demand 
at this time. Large bark tanneries are 
now producing harness leather for gov- 
ernment requirements. Bombay turns 
out a small portion of the Indian pro- 
duction of harness and saddlery. The 
increasing popularity of automotive ve- 
hicles at the expense of horse-drawn 
vehicles has greatly curbed this once 
fiourishing industry. Bombay furnishes 
only a small portion of the demand for 
these products from other parts of the 
country. 


A very large part of the demand for 
luggage including trunks, suit and at- 
taché cases, and bags is furnished by 
Bombay manufacturers; the products 
are well known for their quality and 
durability. 


Manufacturers in Bombay are obtain- 
ing an increasing share of the trade in 
leather pocket accessories formerly sup- 
plied by German, British, Hungarian, 
and Japanese manufacturers. The qual- 
ity of these products is reported to have 
improved considerably. 

India.—The Bata Shoe Co. has a large 
factory in Calcutta with distribution 
centers and retail shops throughout 
India. Owing to the fact that Messrs. 
Cooper Allen & Co., another large leather 
manufacturing concern, is nOw produc- 
ing almost entirely for war requirements, 
it is reported that the Bata organization 
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is working at capacity in an effort to 
supply the demand for shoes. 

The Bata Shoe Co., which is the larg- 
est individual shoemaker in India, is an 
important buyer of finished leather ob- 
taining its supplies in the open market 
and also direct from tanneries. Bata’s 
current monthly purchases are estimated 
at 100,000 square feet of finished leather. 

In the Bombay district, Bata is re- 
ported to be operating nearly 100 small 
shops with a daily sale averaging about 
3,000 rupees. Production of this firm has 
been, of late, somewhat smaller com- 
pared to previous years, owing to deple- 
tion of its technical staff and other con- 
ditions brought about by the war. Opin- 
ion prevails in trade circles that the qual- 
ity of Bata’s output has deteriorated con- 
siderably, due it is said to the fact that 
the company has not increased prices 
to the extent warranted by raw material 
advances. 


Leather 


@ India.—Most of the trade in leather 
and leather goods is done in Calcutta, 
Agra and Bombay; Madras is a very 
small consumer by comparison. The de- 
mand for all types of Indian-made 
leather increased considerably during the 
last quarter of 1940 owing to the scarcity 
of imported continental leathers. As a 
result, prices of imported leathers in- 
creased by 200 to 300 percent. In line 
with seasonal demand, finished leather 
sales in the Indian market during the 
quarter were good. 

Heavy leather production was largely 
absorbed by army boot manufacturers 
working on Government contracts. 
Some tanners concentrated entirely on 
Government work, while others set apart 
50 percent of their output for Govern- 
mental purposes. 

Calf leathers, patents, glace kids, 
suedes, and nubucks are the types of for- 
eign finished leathers generally sold in 
the Indian market. Before the war, 
Netherland, German, and Hungarian calf 
leathers, British-made patent leathers 
and American calfs, glace kids, suedes, 
and nubucks were relatively popular. In 
Bombay, normal sales of finished leathers 
consist of 50 percent calf (black and wil- 
low) leathers, 20 percent of suedes, 15 
percent of patents, 10 percent of nubucks 
and 5 percent of glace kids and other 
fancy leathers. In addition there is a 
substantial demand for chrome leather 
splits for use in the manufacture of wash- 
ers for cotton gins. Most of the splits 
required were formerly imported from 
the United States. 

Since domestic production of leather 
splits is negligible and imports from non- 
sterling areas are prohibited, importers 
are attempting to locate new sources of 
supplies in Canada and Australia. 

To improve the quality of Indian 
leathers, the Government is making 
technical assistance available to tanners. 
There is a leather trade institute in 
Madras, and a tanning school in Bombay 
which give assistance to professional 
tanners on a wide range of tanning ques- 
tions and problems, including arrange- 
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ments of leaching pits, manufacture of 
chamois and suede leather, preparation 
of pigment finishing and their applica- 
tion in the manufacture of chrome upper 
leathers for export, manufacture of ma- 
chine belting leather from local heavy 
tanned buff hides, improving the color of 
bark tanned hides, instructing illiterate 
leather workers on modern methods of 
flaying, and other problems involved in 
curing and tanning processes. 

H Sweden.—The Swedish Government 
Industrial Commission decided that dur- 
ing the second ratating period from 
March 1 to April 30, 1941, the allotment 
of sole leather to shoe factories be com- 
puted on the basis of 60 percent of their 
average annual consumption of such 
leather during 1937, 1938, and 1939. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Canada.—The Ontario hide market 
has been strong and active, despite the 
temporary decline in futures trading. 
Hides have been exported to the United 
States in increasing quantities in recent 
months where they have commanded 
good prices. 

A seasonal softening on account of 
grubs is beginning to be evident in the 
price of packer hides. Ontario hides are 
poorest at this time of year, grubs being 
prevalent in this area some two months 
later than in the United States. 

Stocks of hides and skins in Canada 
at the beginning of March 1941 amounted 
to 562,159 cattle hides, of which 333.133 
were domestic packers, 155,797 country 
hides, and 73,229 imported. Calf and kip 
skins numbered 503,934, of which 200,788 
were packers, 226,625 countries, and 
76,521 imported. In addition, there were 
681,180 sheep and lamb skins, 95,747 goat 
and kid skins, and 21,055 horsehides. 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed timber, 
sawed railroad ties and box shooks), logs, 
and hewn railroad ties for the first 3 
months of 1941 totaled 220,408 M board 
feet, compared with 228,096 M feet for 
the first 3 months of 1940, a decrease of 
3.4 percent. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 191,753 M board feet, com- 
pared with 199,705 M feet in 1940, a de- 
crease of 4.0 percent; exports of logs and 
hewn timber (including railroad ties) 
totaled 28,655 M feet, as against 28,391 M 
feet in 1940, an increase of 0.9 vercent. 

Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
113,255 M feet (156,442 in 1940). This 
group consisted principally of Douglas 
fir; southern pine; spruce; white, pon- 
derosa, and sugar pine; redwood; hem- 
lock; cedar; and cypress. Cedar and 
hemlock were the only species showing 
gains. 


Sawn hardwood exports (including 


flooring and excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 35,820 M feet for the 
first 3 months of 1940 (24,075 in 1940). 
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Softwood log exports for the first 3 
months of 1941 totaled 19,328 M feet 
(14,383 in 1940); hardwood log exports, 
4,287 M feet (9,026 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 3 months of 
1941 were hewn railroad ties totaling 
5,040 M feet (4,962 in 1940): sawed rail- 
road ties, 16,387 M feet (5,028 in 1940); 
and box shooks, 26,291 M feet (14,160 in 
1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the first 3 
months of 1941 totaled 258,696 M feet 
(188,127 in 1940), a gain of 37.5 percent. 
Of this amount, logs (hardwood and soft- 
wood) accounted for 44,982 M feet (50,- 
045 in 1940); softwood lumber, 180,936 
M feet (112,831 in 1940), a gain of 60.4 
percent; hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods, 31,337 M feet (23,637 in 
1940), the latter items showing a gain of 
31.5 percent. 

Of the softwood lumber group imported 
during the first 3 months of 1941, spruce 
was the most important, totaling 77,680 
M feet (54,902 in 1940). Imports of fir 
and hemlock combined totaled 55,558 M 
feet (22,752 in 1940), and imports of pine 
amounted to 30,086 M feet (22,678 in 
1940). 

@ Canada.—Lumber shipments to the 
United Kingdom have contracted sharply. 
While mills are reported to have a sub- 
stantial amount of orders on hand from 
the United Kingdom, actual production 
for the market is limited by amount of 
shipping space available. This factor 
also affects shipments to South Africa 
and the West Indies. The shortage of 
ships may result in the shut-down of 
mills unable to take advantage of the in- 
creasing number of inquiries being re- 
ceived from the United States. 

B@ Ecuador.—Timber resources, while not 
vast, are ample; but in regions where 
timber is thickest—particularly in Ama- 
zonian Basin region, east of the Andes— 
transportation is insufficient to bring 
these products out to points of utilization. 
Most of the Andean range is deforested 
or has never produced forests because of 
natural causes. Only in the case of 
eucalyptus in the mountains and valleys 
and balsa in certain sections of the 








coastal plains are there true stands of 
timber. Most of these have been 
artificially planted. Elsewhere, forested 
regions are mixed and are frequently 
heavily burdened with jungle vegetation. 

No effective program of forest conser- 
vation or reforestation has ever been un- 
dertaken, although there has been some 
legislation on the subject. 

No data have ever been compiled on 
the domestic production of lumber and 
wood products. Numerous sawmills of 
various capacity are distributed through- 
out the country, especially in the coastal 
region. Lumberyards are small, because 
sawyers carry little stock, except in the 
case of balsa wood, where drying is in- 
dispensable. 

Balsa wood is the only important lum- 

ber export from Ecuador. Total exports 
during 1940, shipped through the port of 
Guayaquil, according to unofficial figures, 
amounted to 1,398,956 kilograms. Ex- 
ports to the United States, almost the 
sole market for this wood, totaled 6,200 M 
board feet in 1940. 
@ New Zealand.—Imports of rough sawn 
and hewn timber during 1940 totaled 13,- 
508 M board feet, valued at approxi- 
mately $819,118, compared with 26,950 
M feet, valued at $1,452,844, during 1939. 
The United States share of this trade 
declined, by value, from 18.2 percent 
($264,341) in 1939 to 10.5 percent ($185,- 
800) in 1940, with a corresponding drop 
in quantity from 14.6 percent (3,948 M 
board feet) in 1939 to 8.2 percent (1,092 
M feet) in 1940, mainly as a result of 
smaller imports of redwood (3,788 M feet 
in 1939 compared with 961 M feet in 
1940). All other countries except Japan 
shared in the decline. 

Imports of sawn dressed lumber in 1940 
amounted to only 5 M board feet, against 
52 M feet in 1939. 

Imports of logs, poles, palings, etc., also 
declined sharply as compared with 1939, 
the total value falling from $815,339 to 
$126,470. Of the latter figure, Australia 
accounted for $125,783, or 99.4 percent. 
@ Philippine Islands——Exports of logs 
and lumber amounted to 131,220 M board 
feet in 1940, compared with 159,152 M 
feet in 1939; and sawn-lumber exports 
totaled 58,608 M board feet in 1940, com- 
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pared with 44,019 M feet in 1939. The 
decline in log and lumber exports was 
due to greater control measures adopted 
by the Japanese Government over impor- 
tation of logs into Japan. However, 
shipments of logs to Japan constituted 
68 percent of total log and lumber ex- 
ports during 1940. China ranked second 
to Japan in importation of logs from the 
Philippines, shipments amounting to 30,- 
528 M board feet in 1940 (compared with 
89,429 M feet to Japan during the same 
period). As long as the Sino-Japanese 
conflict continues, prospects for Philip- 
pine timber exports are not promising, 
since Japan and China are the only 
active markets. 

Exports of sawn lumber to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 16,918 M board 
feet during 1940, against 6,589 M feet in 
1939—an increase of 10,329 M feet, or 
157 percent. United States demand for 
sawn lumber improved during 1940. A 
total of 26,436 M board feet was shipped 
to the United States, compared with 
22.906 M feet in 1939—an increase of 
3,530 M feet, or 15 percent. If adequate 
shipping space becomes available, exports 
of sawn lumber to the United States may 
increase. 


Philippine Exports of Lumber 





1939 | 1940 


| 
. } 
Class and destination 


| M bd. ft. M bd. ft. 
830 


Logs and timber 
United States 1, 621 
Japan 117, 495 89, 429 
China | 29, 744 30, 528 
Australia 1, 182 | 896 
Other countries 9, 901 | 8, 746 
Total 159, 152 | 131, 220 
Sawn lumber 
United States 22, 906 | 26, 436 
Great Britain 6, 589 | 16, 918 
Australia 3, 058 | 2, 210 
China 3, 620 | 3, 336 
Hong Kong ‘4 1, 047 
British Africa 3, 848 5, 823 
Portuguese Africa 1, 389 | 1, 948 
Other countries 2, 555 8X9 
Total 44,019 58, 608 
Grand total 203,171 | 189, 828 





At the end of 1940 there were 151 saw- 

mills and 12 machine-logging operations 
without sawmills, compared with 147 
sawmills and 11 machine-logging opera- 
tions in 1939. A total of approximately 
947,171 M board feet of lumber and logs 
was cut from public forests, against 1,- 
097,366 M feet in 1939. Total produc- 
tion, according to _ official figures, 
amounted to 244,639 M board feet, com- 
pared with 266,393 M feet for 1939. Do- 
mestic consumption of sawn lumber av- 
eraged 274,925 M board feet annually in 
the period from 1936 to 1939. 
@ South Africa—Importers of American 
lumber in the Durban district are seri- 
ously disturbed over limited deliveries 
and uncertainty of future supplies. Dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in obtaining 
Offers from American mills owing to 
inadequacy of shipping from the west 
coast. 

In view of the shipping difficulties, 
high increase in landed cost of lumber, 
and practical elimination of lumber im- 
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ports from the Baltic, importers are seek- 
ing supplies in Brazil and Siam. A type 
of lumber similar to Philippine mahog- 
any, known as May Yang, is being ob- 
tained from Bandon, south of Bangkok. 
Shipments from Brazil have been diffi- 
cult, since certain vessels have been taken 
off the African run and only Japanese 
ships are available. A small amount of 
Limba has arrived from the Belgian 
Congo. The quantity of substitute woods 
received is a small fraction, however, of 
the market requirements for lumber. 


@ Spain.—Lumber imports into the Se- 
ville district were kept at a low figure 
during 1940 by import and exchange re- 
strictions. Hardwoods were imported 
chiefly from Fernando Po—Spanish pos- 
session in the Gulf of Guinea—while pine 
was Obtained chiefly from northern 
Spain. 

The plywood trade in the Madrid dis- 
trict improved somewhat during the 
first quarter of 1941, but prices were ex- 
tremely high. Fairly regular supplies of 
okume from Spanish Guinea were ob- 
tained by one concern at Valencia. 
Practically no supplies of hardwoods or 
veneers were available. 


@ Sweden.—Fulfilling of some of Ger- 
many’s purchases of sawn wood began 
the latter part of March. Negotiations, 
it is understood, have been concluded for 
considerable quantities. Purchases have 
been primarily of redwood, mainly from 
the Lower Gulf and Upper Norrland dis- 
tricts. Interest has been centered prin- 
cipally on batten specifications, mainly of 
the usual 5- to 6-inch widths, and occa- 
sionally of broader dimensions. There 
has also been some demand for redwood 
boards of various widths, chiefly 5 to 6 
inches. A few large sales of spruce have 
also been made to Germany, although 
there is not yet any general demand. 

Denmark, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands have been practically the only 
other lumber markets; sales have totaled 
not more than 30,000 standards. Of the 
original Danish exchange quota for the 
first half year, more than half is still 
unused, as well as two-thirds of the Neth- 
erlands quota for the year. Danish 
buyers have been negotiating for further 
purchases, but are departing from the 
usual custom of placing orders before 
other markets have had time to absorb 
redwood boards. Netherlands buyers 
have contracted mainly for short lengths 
for the box industry. Spruce sales to 
that country have so far not begun. The 
Netherlands will make purchases this 
year by direct negotiation through 
agents, eliminating the arrangement of 
last year, after the occupation of the 
Netherlands, when the trade passed 
through German importers and agents. 
Norway’s purchases in the last 2 months 
have been principally spruce from west- 
ern and central Sweden. Continued in- 
terest is expected from this market, on 
account of Norway’s wood requirements, 
and it is likely that purchases will be 
made from the Norrland districts for 
delivery by rail. 
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@ Switzerland—A scheme for tempo- 
rary reduction in Switzerland’s forest 
areas has been adopted, according to 
the National Zeitung of January 28, 1941, 
whereby some 4,917 acres of forest land, 
or approximately 4 percent of the total 
acreage now devoted to the raising of 
crops, will be cleared by cantonal au- 
thorities and planted in foodstuffs of va- 
rious kinds. The Federal Government 
has undertaken to see that the land thus 
cleared is reforested within the next 30 
years. A certain number of acres will 
be cleared by each of the Cantons under 
this plan. 

Plans have been approved for con- 
struction, in the Canton of Graubunden, 
of the first factory in Switzerland for 
the saccharification of wood. For some 
time consideration has been given to the 
possible utilization of lumber (one of 
Switzerland’s few natural resources) — 
particularly lumber of inferior quality, 
such as branchy wood, bark, and shav- 
ings. With a view to some definite ac- 
complishment in this direction, the 
Federal Council in Bern recently ap- 
proved this plan. 

By a process recently perfected by a 
Swiss engineer and chemist, inexpensive 
woods are now being used for obtaining 
substitutes for gasoline and Diesel oil, as 
well as various important byproducts, 
such as fuel gas, materials for the 
manufacture of dyes, materials used in 
the manufacture of disinfectants, and a 
resinous product suitable for use in the 
manufacture of phonograph records. 

Large-scale production of fuel by this 
process is reported feasible by Swiss 
technical authorities. However, private 
interests could not afford to take the 
risk involved in tying up capital to con- 
struct and equip a plant for this pur- 
pose, since the fuel obtained cannot 
compete with the gasoline which will 
again be obtainable from foreign sources 
when normal trading is resumed after 
the war. 


HARDWOOD EXPORTS 
(249 MILLION BD. FT. IN 1939) 
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Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 
Exports Up 8 Percent in March 


@ United States exports of industrial 
machinery in March 1941 were valued at 
$40,418,406, an 8 percent increase over 
the February shipments which amounted 
to $37,493,575. The most important fac- 
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tor in the increased foreign sales was a 
gain of more than $4,000,000 in the ex- 
ports of metalworking machinery. 


Machine Tools 


United States machine-tool shipments 
to England in March recovered some- 
what from the sharp decline registered in 
February, but still remained below the 
high levels established at the end of last 
year. Rising from $8,674,766 in Febru- 
ary, the March exports to England 
reached $11,364,720. Well over 60 per- 
cent of the total machine-tool shipments 
in March went to England. Exports to 
Canada continued to advance, totaling 
$4,614,941 in March compared with $4,- 
272,527 in February. This is the fifth 
consecutive month that shipments to 
Canada have shown a gain. Exports to 
Japan rose slightly in March to $38,932 
from $16,930, while those to the Soviet 
Union dropped to $255,038 from $484,542 
in February. 


Power-Working Machinery 


March exports of power-driven metal- 
working machinery were valued at $20,- 
032,856, a gain of 21 percent over the 
February figure of $16,544,102. Ship- 
ments of lathes increased to $3,738,621 
from $3,005,665 in the previous month, 
and those of milling machines to $3,917,- 
001 from $3,156,497. Exports of drilling 
machines in March rose to $1,303,640 
from $1,168,805 in February, while for- 
eign sales of grinding machines 
amounted to $2,704,950 compared with 
$2,838,031. March shipments of rolling 
mill machinery declined to $345,825 from 
$505,321 in February, while those of 
forging machinery, owing to a million- 
dollar shipment to Japan, advanced to 
$1,446,715 from $1,235,385. Exports of 
metalworking machinery other than 
power-driven amounted to $1,906,059 
compared with $1,374,332 in February. 


Mining, Well and Pumping Equipment 


Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $3,941,353 was exported in 
March, a decline of 11 percent from the 
February figure of $4,435,487. This de- 
crease was the result of a 30-percent drop 
in shipments of well and refining ma- 
chinery to $1,672,399 from $2,381,393 in 
the preceding month. Exports of mining 
and quarrying machinery were up to 
$1,427,081 in March compared with 
$1,228,213 in February, and March ship- 
ments of pumping equipment also showed 
an increase to $841,873 from $825,881. 


Construction and Conveying Machinery 


Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing machinery amounted to $2,944,385 in 
March, a 15 percent decline from the 
February total of $3,456,285. Excavators 
and parts dropped to $591,789 from $238,- 
826, and exports of graders and scrapers 
declined to $472,898 from $599,263 in Feb- 
ruary. Those of cranes, hoists, and der- 
ricks were also down in March, shipments 
dropping to $421,442 from $592,900. For- 
eign sales of conveying equipment, how- 
ever, advanced to $371,249 in March com- 
pared with $285,350 in February. 
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Power-Generating Machinery 


Total March exports of power-generat- 
ing machinery amounted to $3,173,673, 
only slightly below the corresponding 
trade in February, which was valued at 
$3,302,398. Shipments of steam engines, 
boilers, and accessories were down to 
$810,787 from $1,641,569 in February. 
Exports of Diesel and semi-Diesel ma- 
rine engines jumped to $861,948 from 
$597,885, and other Diesel and semi-Diesel 
engines were up to $458,390 from $190,981 
in the preceding month. Exports of other 
internal combustion engines also regis- 
tered a gain in March, to $420,662 from 
$359,269 in February, and engine acces- 
sories and parts were up to $546,416 from 
$423,348. March exports of water wheels 
and turbines dropped to $12,823 from 
$68,517. 


Textile, Sewing and Shoe Machinery 


A decrease of 21 percent was recorded 
in United States exports of textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery, with shipments in 
March valued at $1,692,757 compared with 
$2,133,220. The decline was due to the 
drop in exports of textile machinery to 
$861,864 from $1,432,945, as shipments of 
sewing machines advanced to $752,631 
from $643,609, and shoe machinery rosé 
to $78,262 in March from $56,666 in Feb- 
ruary. 


Other Industrial Machinery Exports 


March exports of “other industrial ma- 
chinery” totaled $6,727,323, a slight gain 
over the February shipments of $6,247,- 
751. Shipments of ball and roller bear- 
ings remained unchanged at $1,081,760 in 
March and $1,081,468 in February; ex- 
ports of air compressors amounted to 
$682,474 as against $622,030, and valve 
shipments rose slightly to $383,063 from 
$352,632. Exports of woodworking ma- 
chinery registered a small decline to 
$310,319 in March compared with $336,036 
in the preceding month, and shipments 
of sugar-mill machinery also were down 
to $110,709 from $124,728. 

Foreign sales of printing and book- 
binding machinery amounted to $452,366 
in March, a gain of more than 20 per- 
cent over the February shipments of 
$371,112. 


Farm Implements 


United States exports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery in March of this 
year were 18 percent below the corre- 
sponding trade in March 1940, which 
totaled $8,804,738. The decline was 
largely the result of a decrease of more 
than 50 percent in exports of wheel 
tractors. 


Tractors, Parts, and Accessories 


Foreign sales of tractors, parts, and ac- 
cessories amounted to $5,392,001 in 
March, a decline of more than 24 per- 
cent from the March 1940 figure of $7,- 
081,412. Consignments of wheel trac- 
tors dropped to $1,663,844 in March com- 
pared with $3,417,377 for the same month 
of last year. Exports of tracklaying 
tractors of the carburetor type declined to 
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$210,796 in March from $701,767 in March 
1940; shipments of the fuel injection 
type tracklaying tractors advanced to $2,- 
312,922 compared with $1,487,304 a year 
ago. Shipments of tractor parts and ac- 
cessories dropped to $1,199,774 in March 
of this year, a 19 percent decline from 
the March 1940 total of $1,474,964. 


Tillage Implements 


Tillage implement exports were valued 

at $894,167 in March, 12 percent above 
the March 1940 shipments of $797,379. 
All classes of tillage implements shared in 
the increased trade with the exception 
of the export class “other cultivating im- 
plements and parts.” Harvesting ma- 
chinery exports in March 1941 aggregated 
$366,774, a 19 percent decrease from the 
comparable trade of 1940 which amounted 
to $452,046. Miscellaneous types of farm 
implements and machinery were shipped 
abroad to the value of $527,837 in March 
compared with $473,901 a year ago. 
@ Panama.—Dr. Menalco Solis, Director 
del Instituto Nacional de Agricultura, 
Divisa, Republic of Panama, desires to 
receive information and quotations from 
American manufacturers of machinery 
and equipment for converting slaughter- 
house refuse into bone meal and tankage 
suitable as feed for livestock. The in- 
stallation should include proper equip- 
ment for utilizing the blood. It is stated 
that the average daily slaughter in Pan- 
ama is 40 head of cattle and 60 hogs. 

Interested American firms should com- 

municate direct with Dr. Solis. If prac- 
ticable, correspondence should be in the 
Spanish language. 
™@ Straits Settlements.—Imports of ma- 
chinery declined from $S17,860,272 in 
1939 to $S13,861,797 in 1940. (One 
Straits dollar=52 cents United States 
currency in 1939, and 47 cents in 1940.) 
The largest decrease was in dredges and 
dredging materials, which dropped from 
$S7,222,050 in 1939 to $S3,714,604 in 1940. 
Imports of internal combustion engines 
declined from $S615,383 to $S435,175; 
machines and machinery, not elsewhere 
specified, from $S2,261,297 to $S1,943,531; 
and “all others” from $S3,902,926 to 
$S3,194,952. The only increases were in 
sewing machines, the imports rising from 
$S1,622,641 in 1939 to $S2,034,979 in 1940, 
and in parts for machines and machin- 
ery, not elsewhere specified, which 
amounted to $S2,538,556 compared with 
$S2,195,975 in 1939. 
@ United Kingdom.—The demands made 
by the British Government on the ma- 
chinery and manufacturing and allied 
industries continue heavy but manufac- 
turers are still giving attention to export 
orders, although the difficulties of con- 
ducting a satisfactory export trade are 
considerable. 

Manufacturers of commercial road ve- 
hicles are reported to be working at ca- 
pacity. Ability to obtain and keep 
skilled labor continues to be a problem. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ United Kingdom.—Encouragement 
should be given to home production of 
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certain drugs which are normally im- 
ported in great quantities, according to 
a recommendation of the Medical Re- 
search Council. Cascara sagrada was 
among the several mentioned, the present 
source of supply being a shrub that 
grows abundantly in the forests near the 
northwest Pacific coast of America; also, 
a little is imported from Canada. It 
appears that this shrub can be grown in 
Great Britain as a coppice crop on a 4- 
or 5-year rotation in suitable soil. 

Ergot is another drug recommended 
for production both in the United King- 
dom and in the Empire. At present, 
experts are devoting attention to the 
selection and strain of the fungus, having 
in view that of high alkaloid content. 
Gentian, dill, and lobella are other drugs 
mentioned for home cultivation. 

On the whole, it is felt that unless cul- 
tivators contemplating the production of 
these and other drugs included in the 
Council’s list can be assured of post-war 
protection, they would be well advised to 
confine their efforts to growing medicinal 
plants which are now speedily made ready 
for the market. The wider spaces of the 
Empire are perhaps, considered more 
suitable for a long-term policy of drug 
cultivation, it is stated. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


B Burma—Arbitrary tariff values of ex- 
posed motion picture films have been re- 
duced from about 13 to 1 cent per foot 
by the Burma Government. Prior to this 
action, 6 Rangoon motion picture thea- 
ters, Which mainly show American films, 
closed in protest during April but since 
have reopened. 

Because of the excessive duty resulting 

under the new Indo-Burma trade agree- 
ment, 7 other moving-picture theaters, 
showing only Indian films, also closed. 
BH New Caledonia.—There are four 
motion-picture theaters in New Cale- 
donia. Up to the middle of 1940, those 
theaters used French films almost exclu- 
sively. At present no French films are 
being received and the Australian Offices 
of some American producers recently ar- 
ranged to show American films in that 
area. These films, sent from Australia, 
have English titles. French is the pre- 
dominate language and little English is 
spoken. 
BE New Zealand —A total of 460 motion- 
picture theaters operate in the Dominion. 
Fifty quota films, with an aggregate 
length of 361,870 feet, were registered 
during the 8-week period ended Febru- 
ary 22,1941. For the same period in 1940, 
65 quota films of 450,153 feet were regis- 
tered. During the current period, 7 
British and 43 non-British films were 
registered, totaling 49,910 and 311,960 
feet, respectively. For the 1940 period, 10 
British films of 74,320 feet were regis- 
tered, while the non-British films totaled 
55 of 375,833 feet. 

Two American distributing organiza- 
tions did not register any films in the 
current year period, although both were 
among the registering companies during 
the first 8 weeks of 1940. 
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The value of new motion picture film 
imported from the United States during 
January 1941 was £NZ11,655, compared 
with £NZ11,286 in January 1940, and 
£NZ11,470 in January 1939. 

@ Sweden—During January 1941, 22 
American, 6 German, and 3 Swedish fea- 
ture films were released. During the 
same period the State Censor Board ex- 
amined a total of 1,035 films, having a 
length of 623,085 meters. Of these, 247, 
with a length of 269,278 meters were 
American, 674 with a length of 282,058 
meters were Swedish, and 112, with a 
length of 71,749 were produced in other 
countries. Of the total number, 613, 
with a length of 154,455 meters were 
news reels and so-called nature films. 
Four films, with a length of 6,915 meters 
were rejected. The number of films re- 
jected by countries of origin are not 
available. 

@ U.S. S. R—The State motion-picture 
studios are working on several two-color 
films, one of which, “May Night,” based 
on the story by Gogol, has just been com- 
pleted. Under way are: “The Swine- 
herd,” after Andersen’s fairy tale, and 
“Heaven and Hell,” by ProSper Merimee. 
These will be followed by ‘““The Bluebird,” 
“The Hunchback Horse” after the opera 
by that name, and “The Snow Queen.” 

At the end of last year the first studio 
laboratory was completed in Moscow, to 
turn out three-color pictures by a method 
invented by a Soviet engineer; all the 
apparatus and cameras used are of So- 
viet manufacture. A second laboratory 
in Leningrad has just released its first 
experimental film called “Autumn” 
(Moscow Izvestia). 


Naval Stores 


The Belgian Ministry of Colonies is 
seeking on behalf of the Belgian Colonial 
Army in Africa 400 litres of turpentine 
(essence de terebenthine) of good aver- 
age quality, to be shipped in metal con- 
tainers of 1 litre each, hermetically 
sealed. Firms in a position to supply 
this material may submit quotations to 
the Ambassade de Belgique, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and mention 
No. 1346. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Copper imports into the United States 
for consumption in 1940, including wire 
but excluding manufactured products, to- 
taled 729,926,580 pounds (copper content) 
valued at $73,360,250 and exceeded 1939 
receipts by about 37 percent in volume. 
Exports presented the opposite picture, 
declining about 5 percent from 840,307,- 
366 pounds in 1939 to 801,938,824 pounds 
valued at $94,323,417 in 1940. 
Approximately 77 percent of the total 
importation in 1940 was for further 
processing and ultimate reexportation. 
Receipts included 644,255,475 pounds of 
unrefined copper (537,964,890 pounds for 
smelting, refining, and reexport) and 85,- 
655,082 pounds of refined copper (20,220,- 
998 pounds for further processing and 
reexport). The 1940 imports reflect a 
gain in practically every type of copper. 
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By classes, unrefined copper (in the form 
of regulus, black, or coarse copper) and 
cement copper accounted for the largest 
gain, increasing by nearly 98 percent; 
refined copper in cathodes, ingots, plates, 
and similar shapes, showed the highest 
gain in the refined class, rising about 90 
percent as compared with the 1939 trade. 
In the latter group the entire 65,164,762 
pounds imported in 1940 was for actual 
consumption, whereas in the previous 
year slightly over 49 percent of the im- 
portation in this class was for further 
processing and export. 

@ Chile—Mineral exports, except ni- 
trate, from Chile in the first 2 months 
of 1941, totaling 318,892 metric tons, 
were somewhat less than the 358,717 tons 
shipped in the first 2 months of 1940. 
Increased shipments to Japan were a 
feature of Chilean trade in these prod- 
ucts. 


Chilean Exports of Minerals to Japan 


{In metric tons] 

















First 2 
: months— 
Shipments to Japan = 
1940 1941 
Ores, sulfides, ete.....................) 2 Sil 10, 302 
Copper: 
Electrolytic __ we eer ae: 1,200 | 13,077 
Standard -______ ‘ ENE PR 8 3, 403 
eee O sankehcraios 738 2, 517 
Precipitate__________- REE ER Kot bie 120 
Concentrates: 
Containing gold and copper_______ (‘) 960 
Containing gold, silver, and 
CORR. edna Sees (‘) 642 
Containing copper and silver_____ (1) 3, 100 
Ores: 
Containing gold, silver and 
copper ___- a aR a 2, 863 
Containing silver and copper ; (‘) 26 











1 Tf any, not available. 


If the number of Japanese vessels call- 
ing at Chilean ports—five scheduled for 
April—may be considered indicative, 
mineral exports to Japan may show an 
even sharper increase for the second 
quarter of 1941. 

Another feature of this Chilean trade 

was the exportation in January of 1,295 
tons of concentrates containing silver 
and copper and 1,295 tons of sulfide ores 
to Germany. 
@ Japan—The aluminum industry in 
Japan will not reach self-sufficiency for 
at least 3 years, according to sources be- 
lieved to be reliable. The country’s pro- 
jected aluminum expansion has been se- 
riously curtailed by the shortage of build- 
ing materials and equipment. 

Bauxite from the Netherlands Indies 

and from Johore in Malaya is consumed 
chiefly in Japan’s aluminum production; 
but five concerns have begun, or expect 
shortly to begin, production of the metal 
from alumina shale. 
BH Philippine Islands—Gold production, 
totaling 1,095,939 fine ounces, surpassed 
the 1939 output by 45,314 ounces, prelim- 
inary figures indicate. The extraction of 
silver from the ore amounted to 1,395,731 
ounces, compared with 1,350,100 in the 
previous year. Peak production has prob- 
ably been reached in gold operations, but 
output will probably continue fairly stable 
for several years. 
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An extremely creditable showing was 
made in the 1940 output per ton of ore 
milled, being valued at 16.79 pesos (1 
peso=50 cents U. S. currency) , compared 
with 16.39 in 1939, even though many of 
the more important producers were op- 
erating secondary ore reserves of lower 
quality. In 1940 some 42 companies were 
producing regularly, 15 irregularly, and 
8 were inactive, compared with 28 active, 
23 irregularly operating, and 2 inactive in 
1939. 


’ Nonmetallic Minerals 


BH Cuba—The maximum price of cement 
sold on the Cuban market was recently 
fixed by the Government at 2.91 pesos. 
Distributors are understood to have 
raised the price from 2.75 pesos a barrel 
(of 170 kilograms), which had been in 
effect for several years, to 2.80 pesos. 

BH Greece.—Exports of emery ore from 
Greece in 1940 totaled 12,333 metric tons, 
compared with 38,862 in 1939, according 
to the official trade returns of that coun- 
try. France was the chief destination of 
the Grecian ore in 1940, accounting for 
1,100 tons. The United States took only 
500 tons, against 600 in the preceding 
year, and Great Britain 560, compared 
with 1,450 in 1939. 

Stocks of emery ore on hand in Greece 
at the close of December 1940 totaled 
22,500 tons. 

Gradual substitution of artificial for 
natural abrasives and the loss of markets 
as a result of the European conflict were 
responsible for this marked decline in 
the Grecian emery trade. 

M@ Newfoundland—Grinding pebbles 
made their first appearance in New- 
foundland’s export trade in 1940. In the 
first 11 months of the year it is esti- 
mated that 1,000 long tons of the peb- 
bles, ranging in size from 1 to 5 inches, 
were exported to the United States. The 
pebbles originated in the Manuels area. 

Denmark and France were the only 
shippers of the pebbles to the United 
States prior to the European conflict, and 
Belgium and Denmark were the sole ex- 
porters to the United States of the silex 
liners. 


Oils, Fats and Oilseeds 


@ Manchuria.—Production of hempseed 
in the crop year beginning October 1, 
1940, was officially estimated at 80,377 
metric tons, an increase of 56 percent 
over the 51,456 tons reported during the 
preceding crop year. The estimated 
cultivated area was 108,870 hectares, 
compared with 64,962 in 1939-40. 

Of the total 1940-41 crop, trade sources 
estimate that farmers will retain 20,000 
tons, leaving 60,000 as the maximum to 
be acquired by the Purchasing Monopoly. 
It is understood that about 10,000 tons 
will be crushed for oil in the Dairen mills, 
and that 40,000 will be shipped to Japan. 
Not more than 400 tons will be available 
for export to countries other than those 
in the yen bloc and Germany, and the 
amount taken by Germany and areas of 
the yen bloc other than Japan will not 
exceed 9,600 metric tons, according to 
estimates. 
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Manchurian exports of hempseed dur- 
ing the crop year ending September 30, 
1941, according to data compiled from 
“The Monthly Returns of the Foreign 
Trade of Manchoukuo,” are shown in the 
tabulation which follows: 


Exports of Hempseed from Manchuria 


{In metric tons] 





Japanese | United 


Empire States thers Potal 


Year 


1937-38 8, 529 o4 25,170 | 33, 793 

1938-39 25, 397 646 9,529 | 35,572 

1939-40 46, 744 461 2,136 | 49,341 
| 





@ Philippine Islands.—The Philippine 
coconut products market improved ma- 
terially in March, due mainly to the con- 
tinued heavy demand from Japan and 
China, a substantial improvement in the 
United States market, and very small 
arrivals from interior centers. The 
market continued to be dominated, how- 
ever, by a shortage of shipping space, 
which definitely limited shipments and 
made it impossible for suppliers to take 
advantage of the large United States de- 
mand for early delivery. 


Copra 


Copra arrivals in Manila were heavy 
during March, but those at Cebu were 
very low, this being attributed primarily 
to better export shipping facilities in 
Manila. The combined total for the two 
ports was nearly 20 percent below the 
previous month and 14 percent less than 
in March 1940. However, the cumula- 
tive total of arrivals in the first quarter 
shows only a fractional decline from the 
corresponding period last year. At the 
beginning of March, buyers were offer- 
ing 4.60 pesos per hundred kilograms for 
copra, with sellers holding off for higher 
prices. The market gradually advanced 
thereafter, reaching a peak of 6.25 pesos 
on March 20. 

Subsequently the market declined, ow- 
ing to the publication of an unconfirmed 
report to the effect that an embargo 
would be enforced on shipments to non- 
American destinations. At the close of 
March, copra was quoted at 5.25 pesos, 
with the undertone very firm. The 
average quotation of sun-dried copra in 
Manila during March was 5.08 pesos, the 
best since February 1940. 

Copra quotations on the United States 
Pacific coast market opened at $1.90 per 
hundred pounds c¢. i. f., gradually ad- 
vancing thereafter, but only those who 
had definite shipping contracts were 
able to take advantage of the advance 
in prices. 

Exports declined sharply during 
March, to a new low for the current year, 
64 percent below March 1940. The 
cumulative total for the first quarter of 
1941 shows a drop of 27 percent. An im- 
portant feature was the continuation of 
substantial shipments to Japan and 
China, although no direct shipments 
were made to Asiatic Russia during the 
period. Stocks at Manila and Cebu 
increased. 
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Coconut Oil 


The coconut oil market has been fa- 
vorably affected by a substantial im- 
provement in the United States market, 
with c. i. f. Atlantic coast prices ad- 
vancing from 3% to 4 cents per pound, 
Local prices opened at 10 centavos per 
kilogram, gradually advancing to a peak 
of 13% centavos. Exports showed a 
moderate improvement over February, 
owing primarily to heavy shipments to 
Japan and China, these destinations ac- 
counting for about 25 percent of the 
total. Stocks at Manila and Cebu at the 
close of March 1941 showed a gain of 
34 percent over the previous month's 
total, being the highest reported since 
December and nearly twice those of a 
year earlier. 


Copra Cake and Meal 


The copra cake and meal market con- 
tinued to be adversely affected by a lack 
of shipping space, with sellers unable 
to take advantage of the substantial im- 
provement in c. i. f. United States Pacific 
coast prices, which showed a net advance 
during March of $3.50 to a level of $25 
per short ton. However, shipments dur- 
ing March showed a moderate improve- 
ment over the previous month, reaching 
the best level for the current year, al- 
though falling more than 50 percent 
compared with March 1940. Stocks ad- 
vanced sharply, reaching a new record 
high. 


Desiccated Coconut 


The desiccated coconut market was 
very active, influenced by a continued 
strong demand from the United States, 
with prices advancing materially and 
with all local desiccators working at 
capacity. Apparently the lack of ship- 
ping space has not seriously affected the 
desiccated coconut business, although 
reports indicate that space is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Exports 
during March reached a new high. 


Schnurmacher’s Statistics for March 


Copra arrivals, Manila 505,000 sacks; 
Cebu 329,000 sacks; stocks at the end of 
the month, Manila 51,000 metric tons, 
Cebu 38,000 tons; prices, sun-dried, pesos 
per hundred kilograms, high 6.25, low 
4.25. Coconut oil stocks at the end of the 
month, Manila, 15,060 metric tons, Cebu 
9,009 tons; prices, in drums, pesos per 
kilogram, high 0.1314, low 0.10. Copra 
cake and meal stocks at the end of 
March, Manila, 7,000 metric tons; Cebu, 
9,000 tons. 

March 1941 exports of coconut prod- 
ucts, in metric tons: copra, total 18,268, 
of which the United States received 
15,052, China 3,114, and Japan 102; coco- 
nut oil, total 15,554, of which the United 
States took 11,663, China 2,907, Hong 
Kong 449, other countries 535; copra cake 
and meal, total 7,839, all to the United 
States; desiccated coconut, total, 5,552, 
of which the United States received 5,490, 
Hong Kong 55, other countries 6. 
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Paints and Pigments 


@ Wo lithopone or combinations of zinc 
sulfide pigments were imported into the 
United States during the first quarter of 
1941 since our domestic supplies now 
satisfy local requirements and produce a 
surplus for export. No lithophone was 
imported in 1940, the last having been 
received during 1939 when 5,124,000 
pounds, valued at $120,300 came from the 
Netherlands and 158,200 pounds, $10,600 
from Germany. 

Exports of lithopone from the United 
States have increased from 5,342,000 
pounds valued at $231,000 in 1937, to 
9,690,600 pounds, valued at $392,800 in 
1939, and 28,597,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,112,000 in 1940. Exports during the 
first quarter of 1941, reached 12,507,000 
pounds, valued at $497,000. 

@ New Zealand.—Kauri gum production 
in New Zealand during 1940 was about 
the same as in 1939. The quantity pro- 
duced annually since 1930 has gradually 
declmed due to lack of foreign demand. 
An increased demand, however, has been 
reported from domestic varnish manu- 
facturers as a result of the import re- 
strictions on foreign gums. Exports of 
kauri gum from New Zealand decreased 
from 2,316 long tons, valued at £NZ112,650 
in 1939 to 1,683 tons, valued at £NZ87,450 
in 1940. 

@ Straits Settlements——Malaya has two 
small paint plants, but only one is of con- 
sequence; the capacity of the largest, on 
an &-hour daily basis, is understood to 
be 155,000 pounds monthly. The firm 
experienced difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies from sterling sources in 
1940 and recourse to the United States 
(via the Netherlands Indies, where partial 
manufacture is undertaken) and Canada 
for certain essential materials was nec- 
essary. Established during the early 
part of 1939, the plant has thus far made 
favorable progress. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Brazil—A fair demand exists in the 
Rio de Janeiro district for American 
papers of various kinds, particularly 
newsprint, couche, and other papers for 
printing periodicals and books. Little or 
no demand exists for wrapping paper, 
since this is produced locally. 
B Ceylon—Efforts are being made to 
reduce the consumption of paper of all 
descriptions in Ceylon. Newspapers have 
reduced the number of their pages and 
the suggestion has been advanced that 
shopping baskets be employed more wide- 
ly in order to conserve wrapping paper, 
and that deliveries to residences be sent 
unwrapped in containers which may be 
returned. A number of economies have 
been effected in the use of office station- 
ery; one measure being the transmittal 
of correspondence in used envelopes. 
With the exception of paper made 
from waste by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, and used solely by 
that Department, no paper of any kind is 
manufactured in Ceylon. Due to import 
restrictions and other problems of supply, 
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prices of all types of paper have risen 
considerably. 

# Jndia.—With the elimination of Conti- 
nental sources of supply for wrapping 
papers and the rise in prices of available 
stocks the Indian consumer is now to an 
increasing degree dependent upon old 
and overissue newspapers for wrapping 
purposes. 

Imports of old newspapers into India 
have averaged 50,000 tons (long ton of 
2,240 pounds), valued at over 4,000,000 
rupees annually over the past decade. 
The bulk of the trade usually went to the 
United Kingdom, which in the fiscal year 
1937-38 supplied 84 percent of the total 
imports, against 15 percent from the 
United States. 

The war has brought about a marked 
change in this situation. Supplies from 
the United Kingdom have almost ceased, 
and practically all imports are now com- 
ing from the United States. 

The relative importance of consum- 
ing centers may be judged from the fact 
that about 35 percent of the imports in 
the year ended March 31, 1938, were 
landed in Calcutta, 25 percent in Madras, 
23 percent in Bombay, and 17 percent in 
Karachi. 

@ Japan.—Production data for the first 
10 months of 1940 indicate that the out- 
put for that year ran a little behind that 
of 1939. Aggregate production during 
the period January-—October 1940 
amounted to 816,979 short tons, com- 
pared with 840,536 tons during the cor- 
responding period in 1939. 

@ Peru—Imports of wood pulp more 
than doubled during 1940, reaching 3,728 
metric tons, against 1,763 tons in 1939. 
The United States was the chief bene- 
ficiary of this increased trade, receipts 
from that source having risen from 936 
tons in 1939 to 2,926 tons in 1940. Im- 
ports from Sweden during the same pe- 
riod increased from 437 tons to 712 tons, 
but Shipments from Finland, Norway, 
and Rumania which together amounted 
to 390 tons in 1939, disappeared alto- 
gether in 1940. 

Increased demand for pulp in 1940 was 
attributed to the activity of the paper 
mill at Supe, which entered production 
late in 1939. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP, 
BY SELECTED CLASS 
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@ India—The quota for the import of 
small radio receiving sets from the 
United States was increased in March. 
Importers who are entitled to licenses for 
such imports will be allowed a substan- 
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tial increase in their imports of such sets, 
provided shipments are made before June 
30, 1941. Units affected, officials state, 
are sets valued at not more than 60 
rupees ($18.00) each c. i. f. an Indian 
port. 

This temporary relaxation in the re- 
strictions on radio sets is a reflection of 
the considerable shortage on the local 
market resulting from the operation of 
the import restrictions, and especially of 
the retroactive measure imposed early in 
September 1940 whereby imports during 
July and August against “firm orders” 
were charged against the quotas. Many 
importers had cleared large consign- 
ments during the summer against their 
outstanding firm orders, and when these 
clearances were deducted from their 
quotas some of them were left without 
quota rights for the balance of the quota 
year. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Australia—No refrigerator cars are 
in use on the Western Australian railway 
system, nor are they considered desir- 
able; as, apart from their high cost, they 
would be used entirely for one-way traf- 
fic, necessitating prohibitive freights and 
thus precluding their use to any extent. 
The small number of insulated cars in 
use, cooled by ice, are confined principally 
to carrying rabbits, fish, and other perish- 
able products. 

To meet the need for a vehicle in which 
perishables could be carried without ex- 
cessive deterioration in transit over long 
distances, it was decided some time ago to 
experiment with a type of ventilated car, 
and a small number of such cars were 
accordingly fitted out and placed in serv- 
ice. The results have exceeded all expec- 
tations, tests having proved that fresh 
vegetables such as lettuce can be carried 
in outside temperatures of over 100° for 
distances of up to 700 miles and arrive in 
excellent condition. The main flooring 
of this type of car is of 4-inch by 1%4- 
inch boards spaced 2 inches apart for the 
whole length, excepting over truck centers 
and drawgear, and removable grids are 
laid on this floor. Small louvers for 
egress of air are provided in the sides and 
ends. This simple construction has 
proved remarkably effective, and it ap- 
pears that the air pressure under the 
vehicle is sufficient to cause a definite flow 
through the lading. Even in very hot 
weather there has not been any sign of 
damage to perishables or any need for 
refrigerating apparatus. The success of 
the experiment has led to the standard 
use of this type of vehicle for long-dis- 
tance traffic in perishables, and a number 
of units have been placed in service. 

@ Canada.—During 1940 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway placed in service 29 new 
locomotives, of which number 12 of the 
Pacific type were placed in freight serv- 
ice on sections of the main line having 
relatively light grades; 12 of the heavy 
Mikado type were assigned to territories 
having more severe operating conditions; 
and 5 of the Royal Hudson type, oil burn- 
ing and equipped with boosters, have been 
assigned to passenger service west of 
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Revelstoke, B. C. The Pacific type and 
the Royal Hudson type are suitable for 
both heavy passenger and fast freight 
service. The 1,500 new freight cars re- 
ceived consisted of 1,000 standard 40-ton 
steel box cars, 200 (70-ton) steel gondola 
cars, 200 refrigerator cars equipped with 
overhead brine tanks, and 100 automo- 
bile cars of the latest type. In addition, 
10 (70-foot) mail and express cars of all- 
steel construction were received. 

@ The Canadian National Railway dur- 
ing 1940 acquired the following equip- 
ment: 2,765 boxcars, 500 flatcars and 25 
Northern-type locomotives (all of which 
were ordered in 1939 to meet expected 
war requirements); and 5 mail express 
cars, 4 coaches, 25 baggagecars, 60 refrig- 
erator cars, 150 ballast cars, 15 cabooses, 
and 21 work units. 

During the year the railway retired 25 

locomotives, 2,018 freight cars, 23 pas- 
senger cars, 834 work units, and 6 units 
of floating equipment. 
@ India.—The value of Indian material 
purchased by the railways in 1939-40 
was higher by Rs.9,500,000 than in the 
previous year, while the value of im- 
ported material was lower by Rs.800,000, 
according to the report by the Railway 
Board on Indian Railways for 1939-40. 
(Average rate of exchange in 1940, 1 
rupee equal to $0.3016.) These figures 
apply to purchases for the Class I rail- 
ways, excluding the Jodhpur, Mysore 
State, and Nizam’s State Railways. 

The total value of purchases of railway 
materiai by all Class I railways, exclud- 
ing the Indian State Lines, increased 
from Rs.168,000,000 in the previous year 
to Rs.176,700,000. Purchases of stores of 
Indian manufacture or of indigenous 
origin increased from Rs.102,878,000 in 
1938-39 to Rs.112,410.000 in 1939-40. 
Some of the largest purchases in India 
were for permanent way material. Or- 
ders for 84,549 tons of rails and 2,831 
tons of fishplates were placed with the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. 

Further additions to the list of items 
of railway stores to be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department during the 
year 1939-40 included steam engines, fire 
engines, all chemicals except pharmaceu- 
tical, coal-mining machinery and plant, 
and petrol-driven rail motors. 

@ Ireland—aAs a result of a year’s ex- 
periments, a locomotive of the Great 
Northern Railway (Ireland) is reported 
to have traveled over the Dublin-Drog- 
heda line recently using peat as fuel. 
The peat was machine-cut from the bogs 
at Clonsast. Locomotive tenders are now 
being altered to carry the new fuel; the 
modifications necessary to locomotives 
are stated to be practically negligible. 
The cOmpany’s chemical engineer con- 
siders that, given plenty of compressed 
turf—which has a water content of about 
10 percent, compared with 3 to 4 per- 
cent in coal and 30 to 35 percent in the 
machine-cut unpressed turf—the Irish 
railways would find it a practicable fuel. 
@ Mezico—The Ministry of Communi- 
cations, Mexico, D. F., is reported to have 
set aside 14,000,000 pesos to begin work 
on a Federal railway to connect Punto 
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Penasco, on the Gulf of California, and 
Santa Ana, a town 324 kilometers west 
of that port. Little has been done on 
the road as yet, although bids have been 
invited for 60 kilometers of rails. The 
railway would pass through a number of 
farming communities which have asked 
the Government to consider the con- 
struction of four connecting roads, stated 
to cost in the neighborhood of 200,000 
pesos each. It would open up and link 
together valuable agricultural lands and 
would permit the ready export of crops 
destined to the interior and to the United 
States border. 

@ U.S. S. R—A fuel saving of 15 per- 
cent is claimed for a new locomotive, 
with feedwater heater and firebox air 
preheater, just built at the Kolomna 
works. The same plant is also building 
electric locomotives designed especially 
for operation in iron and steel plants, 
and is turning out standard electric loco- 
motives for the 3,000-volt direct-current 
lines of the U. S. S. R. Railways. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Ceylon.—Exports of rubber from Cey- 
lon during January 1941 amounted to 
20,637,660 pounds, valued at 11,832,255 
rupees, and in February totaled 10,- 
287,195 pounds, valued at 5,513,647 
rupees. 

@ Ireland (Eire) —Control of Imports 
orders issued in Dublin authorizes the im- 
portation into Eire between April 1 and 
September 30, 1941, of the following ar- 
ticles: 10,000 canvas or rubber shoes, with 
rubber soles and heels; 100,000 rubber 
boots and shoes, except certain heeled 
rubber shoes; 30,000 outer covers for 
cycle and motorcycle tires; 15,000 inner 
tubes for bicycle and tricycle tires; 2,000 
inner tubes for motorcar tires; and 2,000 
outer covers for motorcar tires. 

HB Thailand—Thailand has no rubber 
manufacturing industry, but increasingly 
large quantities of raw rubber are being 
produced and the Government is taking 
an active interest in the improvement of 
rubber plantations to increase output. 
To this end several rubber plantations 
have been purchased by the Government 
and are being operated as model farms 
for training laborers in cutting and tap- 
ping. At the end of 1940 there were esti- 
mated to be in Thailand over 100 rubber 
estates of more than 160 acres in size, 
having a total estimated area in excess 
of 40,000 acres. 

Thailand’s rubber plantation quota for 
1940 was 46,300 metric tons. Production 
statistics are not available, but exports of 
raw rubber during the year amounted to 
approximately 43,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 41,690 metric tons during 
1939. 

The bulk of Thailand’s rubber has in 
the past. been shipped directly to British 
Malaya from the producing areas in the 
southern peninsula for subsequent ship- 
ment to consumers throughout the world, 
including the United States. During 
1940, however, shipments of rubber in 
considerable quantities were made from 
Bangkok to Japan through the port of 
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Bangkok, whereas such trade previously 
had been negligible. While only 528 tons 
were exported from Bangkok in 1939, 
exports totaling 6,900 tons were exported 
during 1940, most of which was shipped 
to Japan. From information available, it 
appeared that some of this rubber may, as 
in the case of tin, have been destined 
ultimately for Germany. Exports of rub- 
ber to British Malaya in 1940 totaleq 
36,000 tons, compared with 40,000 tons in 
1939. 


@ United Kingdom.—The Board of Trade 
announced that the Open General Li- 
cense permitting the import of carbon 
black from natural gas or acetylene from 
any country has been revoked, as of 
March 13, 1941. Individual import li- 
censes will not, however, be required for 
consignments of carbon black from nat- 
ural gas or acetylene which can be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise to have been dis- 
patched to the United Kingdom before 
March 13, 1941, and which are imported 
into this country before May 13, 1941. 

As of March 13, 1941, the Open Gen- 
eral License for raw rubber is amended 
to include crepe. The wording now reads, 
“Rubber, raw, including crepe; rubber 
latex; raw gutta percha and balata; but 
not including reclaimed and waste rub- 
ber.” 

United Kingdom.—Production of rub- 
ber goods in the United Kingdom con- 
tinued at high levels throughout March 
1941, in the attempt to satisfy the de- 
mand of the war industries. Meanwhile, 
the rubber industry Export Group was 
enthusiastically supported in its efforts 
to stimulate exports of rubber products, 
which, subject to war requirements, re- 
ceive prior consideration to goods for the 
ordinary civilian trade. 

Air raid accessories provided by Great 
Britain’s rubber-manufacturing indus- 
try include the following devices: Mouth 
gags, to be worn as a Safeguard against 
concussion during air bombardment; ear 
bandeaux of sponge rubber, ear plugs and 
other types of ear protectors for the same 
purpose; rubber spectable frames to 
facilitate the wearing of eye-glasses 
under a gas mask; rubber gauntlet gloves 
for decontamination work in a gas-laden 
atmosphere; and rubber identification 
labels. 

The British rubber industry is giving 
full support to the recent request of the 
Federation of British Industries to the 
Treasury for a modification of the pres- 
ent rate of 100 percent excess profits tax. 
Industrial interests in general believe 
that the tax should be modified in order 
to allow firms to place more adequate 
amounts to reserve, looking toward the 
solution of problems which will occur in 
the transition to post-war conditions of 
trade. Rubber interests point out that 
an industry such as that of rubber-goods 
manufacture is necessarily well occupied 
in wartime on essential products, but 
with the return of peace there will exist 
the probability of a slump. It is to guard 
against the distress caused by such a 
slackening of activity that the rubber 
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industry looks toward the building up of 
financial reserves. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


MILLIONS OF DO 
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Soaps and Toiletries 


@ India—American participation in the 
perfume trade has been negligible, but 
medium-priced lines which were intro- 
duced in 1938 are now in good demand 
and compete in price and quality with 
English brands. 

Import restrictions imposed at the end 

of May 1940 reduced imports of Ameri- 
can cosmetics and toilet preparations 
during 1940 to half of the 1939 value. 
During the last 2 months of 1939 and 
early in 1940 merchants had ordered 
heavy stocks of American products and 
so were able to continue to offer such 
products in the latter half of the year 
when imports from the United States 
were reduced by 50 percent. 
@ Spain—The soap industry has been 
seriously affected by a continued lack of 
raw materials. Owing to the Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to release olive oil 
to the soap factories, and the shortage 
of copra and caustic soda, it is claimed 
that the industry has been prevented 
from producing sufficient quantities of 
soap to overcome the serious shortage 
existing in many parts of the country. 
The distribution of laundry soap is regu- 
lated by the Government against ration- 
ing cards, and in certain parts of Madrid 
no soap has been made available under 
this system for some time. 


Special Products 


@ British Honduras.—The sponge indus- 
try of British Honduras has been Seri- 
ously affected by an organism which in- 
vaded the planting grounds at Turnefe 
Lagoon during 1939. 
@ India—A fair demand exists in the 
Madras Presidency for enameled ware 
for use in Government hospitals and 
private nursing homes. Normally, de- 
mand is supplied from the United King- 
dom, Sweden, and Germany; supplies 
from the latter source, however, are no 
longer available, and Swedish products 
are becoming difficult to obtain because 
of shipping shortages. 

Such products are manufactured lo- 
cally by one plant. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Japan—The Government plans to 
purchase and eliminate from future pro- 
duction 10 percent of the some 730,000 
idle and obsolete looms owned by small 
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and medium-sized weavers of cotton, 
silk, wool, and rayon fabrics, according 
to reports which have appeared in the 
Japanese press. The reason attributed 
is that financial assistance should be ex- 
tended to the small operators who have 
been forced out of business and are faced 
with the necessity of changing their oc- 
cupations. It is understood that the 
Government expects to expend about 
20,000,000 yen for this purpose. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Greece—Imports of raw cotton in 
1940, amounting to 3,947 metric tons 
(17,700 bales of 500 pounds), showed a 
substantial gain over imports in 1939 
amounting to 2,548 tons (11,500 bales). 
Of the 1940 total, 2,422 tons were im- 
ported from the United States; no im- 
ports from the United States were re- 
corded in 1939. 


Imports of Raw Cotton Into Greece 














{Metric tons] 
Country 1940 1939 
United States. ............-- te er 2, 422 |...... - 
| 5 | re PELE TEI: (Aes , 1, 083 2, 062 
i os a ea 383 398 
CURSE GOUMEIINS. .... 222. no cnce ese n-ne 59 88 
I aa ina arden hecicia di btncn tara 3, 947 2, 548 











The cotton crop of 1940 has been placed 
at about 16,640 metric tons (77,000 bales 
of 478 pounds each), a slight increase 
over the estimated production in 1939 
of 15,680 tons (72,000 bales). 

A gradual relaxation in cottcn-mill 

activity took place during the latter part 
of 1940, owing to the war. As a result, 
stocks of cotton at the end of February 
1941 were placed at about 11,000 tons 
(50,000 bales), which would have been 
sufficient to keep the industry running to 
the end of July. 
@ India—Water bags were practically 
unknown in India until recently, but 
since the beginning of the present war 
the Government has been an important 
purchaser, having bought about 1,500,000 
in the early months of 1941. Water bags, 
as supplied to the Government by ap- 
proved contractors, are all made in India 
from a cheap union cotton canvas. 

While there may be an opportunity for 
Sale to the Government of water bags of 
a quality superior to those now in use, it 
is questionable whether quantity sales 
could be made unless a product could be 
offered at a reasonably competitive price. 
@ Japan.—Exporters of cotton piece 
goods in Japan are reported to be opti- 
mistic concerning prospects for increas- 
ing their business in foreign markets. 
Short supplies of such goods in many 
countries accustomed to depend upon 
foreign sources for their requirements of 
cottcn fabrics and the almost complete 
cessation of shipments from European 
manufacturers have caused the Japanese 
to believe that a greater demand for 
Japanese cotton goods is imminent. 

@ Peru—The 1940 Peruvian cotton crop 
amounted to 1,805,000 quintals (of 101 
pounds each), according to final trade 
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estimates. Actual recorded sales by 
growers of 1940 crop to April 10 were 
1,477,153 quintals, which, with some 275,- 
000 to 300,000 quintals of estimated un- 
recorded sales, or contracts to sell, make 
a total of probably not less than 1,700,000 
quintals, or about 95 percent of the crop. 

As of April 10, only 8,846 quintals re- 
mained pledged under the Cotton Loan 
Law. Stocks at ports awaiting shipment 
were 420,339 quintals on the same date. 
Practically all of this was held by broker- 
exporters, or by growers who export their 
own production. A considerable amount 
of this stock has been sold and is await- 
ing shipment as space becomes available. 
Total exports during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1941 were 11,645 metric tons, 
compared with 12,688 tons for the first 2 
months of 1940. Of the cotton exported 
during the 2 months of 1941, the United 
Kingdom took only 21 tons, while 
Japan’s purchases amounted to 9,842 
tons (not including 329 tons shipped to 
Shanghai), or 85 percent of total exports. 
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Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended May 1, totaled 6,450 bales, of 
which 5,996 were shipped to the United 
States. Demand was good and prices 
were firm during the week for fine and 
medium wools, but the market was quiet 
for coarse and second-clip wools. Ex- 
ports during the 9 weeks from February 
28 to May 1 amounted to 87,166 bales, of 
which 80,927, or almost 92 percent, were 
exported to the United States. 

The wool-selling season in Argentina 
is about finished; and remaining stocks, 
including odd sorts, are expected to be 
disposed of readily during the months 
before the beginning of the new wool 
year on October 1. Considerable satis- 
faction exists in Argentina over the rapid 
export movement and disposal of the 
current clip. It is recognized that United 
States purchases, which during the cur- 
rent wool season have more than doubled 
the amount purchased by this country 
during the corresponding months of the 
preceding season, have compensated for 
loss of European markets for Argentine 
wool. 

@ Ireland (Eire).—Carpet wool declared 
for export to the United States during 
the calendar year 1940 amounted to 5,- 
557,007 pounds valued at $1,635,088; of 
this quantity, about 37 percent was 
shipped in the last 3 months of the year. 
Exports for the December quarter totaled 
2,044,497 pounds valued at about $550,- 
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565, nearly double the quantity shipped 
in the preceding 3 months. United 
States demand for black-face and Kerry 
wools was good during the December 
quarter. Nearly all wools of last year’s 
clip were expected to be disposed of be- 
fore the new clip comes in at the end of 
May. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Wool exports 
to Japan from October 1939 through 
September 1940 totaled 16,943,575 
pounds valued at £902,647, according to 
official statistics. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Philippine Islands.—The abaca mar- 
ket continued somewhat erratic through- 
out March, influenced by limitations on 
shipping space. Demand from the 
United States was fairly active, with 
continued substantial purchases’ by 
Government agencies and a fair volume 
of buying by commercial users. Demand 
from Japan was steady throughout the 
month, but British buyers did not oper- 
ate on a substantial scale until late in 
March. 

Prices on the Davao market continued 
the upward trend started in February, 
particularly for leading cordage grades, 
but prices in Manila and at producing 
centers other than Davao remained 
practically unchanged for the better 
qualities, with declines evident in a num- 
ber of the medium and lower grades 
customarily sold to Great Britain. 
Prices of loose abaca at the close of 
March, in pesos per picul (of 139.44 
pounds), were approximately as follows 
on the Manila market: F, 15.50; I, 12.50; 
J-1, 11.50; G, 9.25; H, 7.25; K, 6.75. 
Davao prices were: F, 17; I, 16.75; J-1, 
15.50; G, 12.50; H, 10.25; K, 10.25. (Peso 
equals 100 centavos, cr $0.50, U. S. 
currency.) 

Balings during March were large, 
totaling 136,271 bales (278.88 pounds 
each), an increase of nearly 26,000 bales 
over March 1940. Balings during the 
first quarter were 18 percent above the 
total for the corresponding period last 
year. The Davao district is reported to 
have accounted for 56 percent of the 
abaca stripped during March. 

Exports during March increased 
sharply. Shipments to the United States 
and Japan were large; but the outstand- 
ing feature of the month’s trade was the 
fairly heavy shipments to a variety of 
countries, principally British India, Brit- 
ish Africa, Brazil, and Canada. For the 
first quarter of the year, shipments 
showed a gain of 14 percent over those in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
owing chiefly to United States and Jap- 
anese purchases. March exports totaled 
136,000 bales, of which 62,000 went to the 
United States, 35,000 to Japan, and 20,000 
to the United Kingdom. 

Stocks at the end of March were at 
about the same level as at the close of 
February, balings and exports during 
March having approximately balanced. 

Unusually heavy shipments of cordage 
were made to nearby countries during 
March. Of the 936,000 kilograms of 
cordage exported during the month, 220,- 
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000 went to Netherlands Indies, 165,000 
to Thailand, 130,000 to the United States, 
127,000 to China, 70,000 to Malaya, 35,000 
to Hong Kong, and 29,000 to British 
India. 

@ Tanganyika Territory—Kapok ex- 
ports from Tanganyika Territory during 
the first 11 months of 1940 amounted to 
165 tons valued at £7,424, of which 44 
tons valued at £2,030 were shipped to the 
United States. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Cuba.—A minimum wage scale in Cu- 
ban factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of knitted garments became effective 
on April 1, as prescribed in an order of 
the National Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion on March 14, 1941. This new scale 
represents the first comprehensive mini- 
mum-wage regulations applicable to the 
Cuban knitting industry, although mini- 
mum wages for hosiery manufacturing 
had been established in 1935 and 1936. 
The new wage scale and that established 
on August 7, 1935, for garment piece work 
in private homes comprise the only mini- 
mum wages established in the Cuban 
garment-making industry. While con- 
sideration is being given to establishing 
minimum wage scales throughout the 
Cuban garment-making industry, the 
National Minimum Wage Commission 
believed it desirable to apply the scale 
at once to the knit-goods industry. 

@ El Salvador.—Imports of men’s outer 
clothing during 1939 (the latest avail- 
able) are shown in the following table. 
No exchange or quota restrictions are in 
force at the present time. 





Country Kilograms Value 


United States 1, 242 $3, 624 


Mexico... 68 677 
Great Britain 12 183 
France . 15 
Other countries Hi) Wl 


Total 1, 386 4,845 





BH Guatemala.—The demand for ready- 
made imported dresses is small, as im- 
ported garments are too expensive for 
most of the population. This high cost is 
due to customs duties, transportation and 
other charges in connection with impor- 
tation. Outerwear of artificial silk was 
imported to a value of 8,887 quetzales 
during 1940. Three small shops import 
dresses, and one or two individuals do a 
seasonal business in their own homes. 
Some shops have buyers in the United 
States who are able to make selections for 
individual] customers, as quantity buying 
is out of the question. 

@ Ireland (Eire).—Imported apparel for 
women is in demand. The chief cause 
for this situation is the growing difficulty 
in obtaining raw materials from which to 
manufacture clothing. The United States 
is practically the only source for textiles, 
as well as for the finished products. 

The following figures on production, 
import, and export indicate the size of 
Ireland’s clothing trade, including men’s 
and boys’ ready-mades; shirts; women’s 
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and girls’ clothing; miscellaneous cloth- 
ing; hosiery; knitwear and footwear. 


Production und Trade of Ireland in 





Clothing 
Year Production Imports Exports 
1936... - £5, 607,122 | £1,686, 429 £41, 684 
| 5, 855, 476 | 1, 140, 061 35, 632 
1938. _ ia 5, 821, 774 | 948, 268 26, 971 





———__ 


@ Union of South Africa—Hosiery im- 
ports into the Union for the first 9 
months of 1940 were valued at £1,017,866, 
an increase of 44 percent, or £775,978 over 
imports for the corresponding period in 
1939. Detailed figures are not available, 
but the following percentages are fair 
estimates: Silk, 58 percent; cotton, 16 
percent; rayon, 14 percent; and wool, 
13 percent. 

Imports of cotton hosiery from April 
to November 1940 were valued at £135.- 
016. The United Kingdom supplied 36 
percent of the cotton-hosiery imports in 
1940, China 23 percent, Japan 15 percent, 
and the United States and Hong Kong 
10 percent each. Imports from China 
and Hong Kong showed substantial in- 
creases over receipts in 1939, but Great 
Britain’s share dropped from 44 percent 
to 36 percent. 

Imports of silk hosiery from Japan 

declined in 1940, while both Canada and 
the United States increased their shares; 
and in a general way, this was also true 
of the rayon-hosiery market. Imports of 
rayon hosiery from China is steadily in- 
creasing. 
@ United Kingdom.—Conditions in the 
hosiery industry of Scotland are some- 
what unsettled. The British Govern- 
ment has ordered “telescoping” of certain 
factories engaged in this industry to 
make more factories available for work 
of national importance and to absorb 
surplus labor. The result is a consider- 
able slump in Scotland’s hosiery indus- 
try. Few factories are in a position to 
keep their machinery going for more 
than 3 days a week. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Since the Marketing Board 
of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association of Ontario has_ increased 
acreage allotments for 1941 to member 


growers (to 75 percent of that planted | 


in 1939), the Acreage Adjustment Com- 
mittee of that Association has adopted 
and passed the following resolutions: 


(1) That no grower member shall be al- 
lowed to rent land to non-members, or cure, 
store, pack or handle in any way tobacco 
of non-members 

(2) That where any member is found to 
be in excess of his allotted acreage, such 
excess must be destroyed in areas of not 
less than one-quarter of an acre 

(3) Members who do not wish to grow 
their allotment of acreage in 1941 will still 
be kept on the members’ list for 1942. 

(4) That in the event of members selling 
part of their farm, the amount of tobacco 
acreage allotted with such sale must be in 
proportion to the amount of suitable tobacco 
land owned on the farm concerned and the 
proportionate percentage of kilns. 
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(5) That all tobacco acreage allotments 
of all producer members shall not be planted 
on any land other than that owned by such 
members; however, members who custom- 
arily rent land for growing their tobacco 
rights, or members who for 1941 consider it 
necessary to rent land and who apply to 
the Committee for such privilege on or be- 
fore May 1, may be permitted to do so, pro- 
vided no other members’ tobacco rights are 
involved. It is still further provided that 
permission for two or more small growers to 
combine their tobacco acreages on the land 
of one of such members may be granted, pro- 
vided the combined acreage of 1941 does not 
exceed 15 acres. 

@ Canary Islands.—The Las Palmas to- 
bacco industry, engaged during 1940 in 
the manufacture of products for the 
Monopoly in Spain, as well as for the 
requirements of local consumption, 
operated much below capacity, owing to 
a lack of raw materials caused by pre- 
vailing exchange and import problems. 
Shipments of tobacco products to the 
Monopoly in Spain by the industry in 
1940 were valued at 2,199,014 pesetas 
(1,666,622 pesetas worth under current 
1940 orders, and 532,392 pesetas worth 
to fill certain uncompleted orders per- 
taining to the years 1937, 1938, and 1939). 
During 1939, shipments under current 
orders were valued at 1,919,058 pesetas, 
and those to fill certain uncompleted 
orders pertaining to 1937 and 1938 were 
valued at 377,916 pesetas. Tobacco 
manufacturers’ difficulties in connection 
with raw materials for their factories are 
shown by the fact that shipments to the 
Monopoly in the last six months of 1940 
(which represented only products sent 
under current orders for these months) 
reached the small value of 861,814 
pesetas, while orders for that period 
totaled 1,685,436 pesetas, or almost 
double the amount actually shipped. 

H Mexico—Tobacco products manufac- 
ture during the last 3 months of 1940 
continued at a steady level. No appre- 
ciable pick-up was shown in January 
1941, but a seasonal upswing was ex- 
pected in February and March, possibly 
a few percent in excess of the first half 
of 1940. While manufacturers were busy 
throughout the year, production in the 
first half tends to be slightly larger than 
the second, owing to sales and shipments 
for outlying points prior to the rainy 
season when transportation becomes 
difficult. 

The following tabulations show activi- 
ties in the Mexican tobacco industry dur- 
ing recent years: 


Consumption of Leaf Tobacco, Marketing 
Years July to June’ 








Quantity (in kilograms 
. | | r 
Period Domestic | Imported Potal 
1937-38 17, 135, 229 63, 865 17, 199, 004 
1938-30 17, 331, 527 MH, 423 17, 387, 950) 
193940 17, 541, 012 93, 969 17, 634, OS 
Value (in pesos) 

1937-38 10, 679, 884 335, 160 11, 015, O44 
1938-39 12, 341, 522 350, 047 12, 691, 569 
1939-40 16, 460, 938 579, OSS 17, 040, (26 

' Source: Direccion General de Estadistica, Secretaria 
de la Economia Nacional 
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Value of Production—All Tobacco Prod- 
ucts ' Marketing Years—July to June 





Year Pesos 
1936-37 | 48, 787, 208 
1937-38 54, 323, 953 
1938-39 62, 976, 847 
1939-40 69, 945, 539 





| Source: Direccion General de Estadistica, Secretaria 
de la Economia Nacional. 


Production of Tobacco Products, Cal- 
endar Years '* 





Cut 


Period tobacco Cigarettes | Cigars | Other 
Kilo- | Thou- Value 
grams Packages sands | (pesos) 

1938 93,705 | 848, 720,655 | 18, 799 | 145, 261 
1939 __| 95, 895 | 944, 899,977 | 17,791 | 384,058 
1939, July to Dec.| 37,378 | 493, 172, 178 9,344 | 60, 588 


1940, July to Dec_| 67,420 | 462,835,597 | 7,083 | 232,919 





| Source: Direccion General de Estadistica, Secretaria 

de la Economia Nacional. 
@ Paraguay.—Tobacco was __ included 
among the products which suffered most 
during 1940 from loss of markets in 
Europe. For a number of years, at least 
half of the tobacco exported from Para- 
guay went to Europe, principally Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. The remainder found its way 
to nearby markets, mainly Argentina 
and Uruguay, where it was blended with 
local tobaccos or those imported from 
Brazil. 

Paraguayan exports of tobacco during 
the period 1933 through 1940, and tak- 
ing the figures for 1933 as an index, were 
as follows: 


Comparative Data on Tobacco Exports 





Year Kilograms Index 
1933 | 6, 112, 268 | 100. 000 
1934 4, 484, 584 | 73. 370 
1935 3, 742, 301 | 61, 226 
1936 3, 310, 846 | 54. 167 
1937 4, 463, 351 73. 023 
1938 2, 686, 958 | 43. 960 
1939 | 3, 575, 003 | 58. 489 
1940 2, 105, 665 34. 454 


| 





The Government’s minimum agricul- 
tural program allotted 17,926 hectares 
(2,675 percent of the total planted area) 
to tobacco. No information is available 
concerning efforts to improve seed stock. 

Bright tobacco suitable for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes is in greatest de- 
mand, and other types, such as Kentucky, 
for the manufacture of popular priced 
cigars. However, most farmers prefer to 
grow the very strong leaf which finds 
ready sale in Paraguay. 

Tobacco exports to Argentina rose 
sharply to a value of 253,554 gold pesos, 
from 139,041 in 1938, and slighly over 
100,000 in 1939. Exports to the United 
States increased from approximately 
2,000 gold pesos in 1939 (no exports to 
the United States recorded in 1938) tc 
5,250 pesos in 1940, and it is possible 
that much of the large carry-over now 
in the hands of exporters may find new 
Western Hemisphere markets to replace 
those lost in Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 
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@ Turkey—Purchases from the 1940 
Izmir tobacco crop reached slightly more 
than 32,000,000 kilograms, according to 
reliable estimates. American tobacco 
comvanies purchased 3,700,000 kilograms, 
English concerns 1,700,000, the Turkish 
Monopoly 2,000,000, the Swedish Mo- 
nopoly 300,000, and German interests 
15,320,000 kilograms. 


Prices, particularly of medium grades, 
were somewhat higher than anticipated. 
The estimated average price paid by 
American purchasers was approximately 
76 piasters per kilogram. The British 
group estimates that the average price 
for medium qualities was probably around 
63 piasters. The market opened very 
low and it was expected that medium 
grades would go for about 58 piasters or 
possibly lower. However, with the possi- 
bility of lower prices, the Government 
representative intervened, and acting on 
orders from the Minister of Commerce, 
established a minimum price. The Gov- 
ernment then supplied 2,000,000 Turkish 
pounds to support the market. 


Prices of qualities of interest to Ameri- 
can companies were not much affected, 
according to general belief. However, 
the relatively high price of medium grades 
was of concern to both British and Ger- 
man interests. German interests—very 
heavy purchasers—were particularly af- 
fected by the price rise, as they were 
particularly anxious to secure as large a 
volume as possible for the 7,000,000 Turk- 
ish pounds allotted for tobacco under the 
Turkish-German Trade Agreement. 


Tobacco growers, encouraged by the 
prices obtained, planned particularly 
heavy plantings, and although rather 
early, it is estimated that, with favor- 
able weather conditions, the 1941 tobacco 
crop in the Izmir area will be in excess of 
40,000,000 kilograms. 
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Nicaraguan Gold Production 
May Exceed Last Year’s Record 


The value of gold produced in Nica- 
ragua during the current year may ex- 
ceed the 1940 total of $5,600,000 by ap- 
proximately 20 percent. Although official 
figures are not available, it is believed 
that the gold output of the Republic in 
March of this year was substantially 
higher than that in March 1940. Pre- 
liminary statistics indicate that this 
metal will again lead all other items in 
the export trade of Nicaragua in 1941. 
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News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 292) 


March 4, 1941. There are now 185,650 
savings clubs affiliated with the National 
Savings Committee. 

Removal from Sterling Area.—A United 
Kingdom treasury order provides for the 
exclusion of Iraq from the list of coun- 
tries in the sterling area, effective May 
6, 1941. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


The satisfactory business conditions 
prevailing during March continued 
through April, despite the practical stop- 
page of commercial affairs during Holy 
Week and the serious impediments to 
traffic caused by heavy rains during the 
last half of the month. Retail sales in 
nearly all lines were reported slightly bet- 
ter than in the previous month and 
higher than in the same month of last 
year. Domestic industrial activities were 
maintained throughout the period, with 
the tertile industry operating at full time 
to supply an unusually brisk demand for 
domestic products. 

Stocks of yarns are reported sufficient 
for several months’ operations. The tan- 
ning industry, which was obliged to re- 
strict its output in recent months because 
of the loss of its customary European 
markets, has received some trial orders 
from the United States and now hopes 
to regain its former volume of export 
trade. The demand for footwear, in view 
of the approaching fall and winter sea- 
son, is requiring full-time operation by 
the shoe factories. 

An administration-sponsored bill to 
establish a general sales tax to produce 
additional revenue to the amount of 
5,000,000 pesos has been under consider- 
ation in the General Assembly and has 
given rise to objections on the part of 
manufacturers’ and trade organizations. 
An alternative proposal for raising addi- 
tional Government revenue is reported 
under study by the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Foreign Trade 


The Montevideo wool market con- 
tinued firm throughout the month of 
April, with prices tending to rise during 
the closing days. ‘Total exports during 
the current season (October 1, 1940, 
through May 3, 1941) amounted to 104,- 
000 bales, of which the United States took 
92,000 bales. It is estimated that an ad- 
ditional 10,000 bales have been sold and 
are awaiting shipment, and that there 
are about 8,000 bales of inferior-grade 
wool still unsold on the market. 

Refrigerated-meat exports during 
March were higher than for the 2 preced- 
ing months combined, reaching a total of 
5,731 tons for the month, or 10,667 tons 
for the quarter, compared to exports of 
9,139 tons during the last quarter of 1940. 

Preliminary trade statistics give im- 
ports for February as 3,208,000 pesos, 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


(Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 


pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


uatemalan quetzal, and the Pana. 


manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 



































Annual average : Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of oxchange Se GaeenenieE GaenEEnES uaaneniee ences eta 
Jan. Feb. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Apr. 24 
Argentina._.| Paper peso re 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 Do. 
Official B.......-- 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Apr. 22 
SE : —P ; ats 4.69 Do. 
eee pe aes 5.12 Apr. 24 
Free market__...-.-- 4. 33 4.37 4. 23 4. 24 4. 26 Yo. 
Bolivia_- Boliviano Controlled _----- 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40. 00 Do 
Compensation 4 53,83 | 55,00 55. 00 55.00 | Begin 
Curb 145. 46 56.71 60. 06 61.00 59. 00 ning 
of 
April 
Brazil. - Milreis Official a 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |§ 16. 500 | § 16. 500 | 5 16.500 | Apr. 26 
Free market... 319. 706 19. 789 | 19. 770 19. 770 19.770 Do. 
Special free market 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do 
Curb es 20.826 | 21,421 | 20.754 20.470 | 20.450 Do 
Chile Peso Official - 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Apr. 10 
| Export draft... 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market 32. 47 33. 04 32. 75 32. 35 31. 60 Do. 
Free. _- re eta 31. 04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. - 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar $31.13 31.15 | 31.15 31.1 Do. 
Colombia — ea Controlled. - 1.75 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1.75 Apr. 30 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund (7) (7) (7) (7) 
Curb .. <a 1. 78 1. 93 1. 93 1.92 1. 90 Do 
Costa Rica Colon. Uncontrolled 5. 67 5.70 5.75 §.77 5. 86 Apr. 20 
Controlled. . 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 2 Do 
Cuba Peso. - Pa 62 eS . 93 . 90 . 92 . 93 6 May 3 
Ecuador..._.| Sucre | Central Bank (Free)..._| 14.83 [15.44 | 
| Central Bank (Official) __| = 16.42 | 15.00 15.00 | 15.00 | Apr. 26 
| Commercial bank rate 14.99 {15.73 
Honduras. ._| Lempira | Official : 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 Do 
Mexico Ll Free 5. 18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 4. 86 Apr. 2 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - - Official 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 Apr. 12 
Curb.....- 5.35 6.36 | 6.13 6. 02 6. 05 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso PU a intdshckb aban dabawean 70.00 | 70.00 76.04 |'/334.00 | Apr. 26 
Free... 75. 35 84. 23 (14) 
Pee........1 On eues —— 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.5 Apr. 12 
Salvador_...| Colon__.... a “ae 2.5 2.5 25 | 5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....| Peso. .......- ..do : . 3626}. 3755) 3053} =. 3059) 12. 4040) Apr. 26 
| Controlled free 4995 5267] 5266 5266) 4266) Do. 
Venezuela...| Bolivar | Controlled - - |} 319 | 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 33.19 | May 2 
| Uncontrolled 3.21 | "3.46 
| 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 1¢ Jan.-May. 


? July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 

* July 13-Dec. 31. 

? For Class 2 merchandise... 
For Class 3 merchandise. - - - 
For Class 4 merchandise - - - - 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

*June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


‘9 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

‘8 Paraguayan pesos to dollar. See text of “Exchange 
and Finance’ under Paraguay 





compared with 4,446,000 pesos for Janu- 
ary. Exports declined to 8,977,000 pesos, 
against 9,466,000 pesos during the pre- 
ceding month. 

Imports of merchandise from the 
United States during February were 
valued at about 694,000 pesos, while ex- 
ports of Uruguayan products to this 
country were valued at approximately 
6,152,000, or only slightly less than the 
amount taken by this country during 
January. Cumulative imports from the 
United States for the first 2 months 
reached 1,495,000 pesos in value, with ex- 
ports to the United States for the same 
period valued at 13,095,000 pesos. In 
addition, exports of Uruguayan linseed 
to the United States through Buenos 
Aires amounted to $470,575 United States 
currency. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas for Automotive Prod- 
ucts from United States—The Bank of 


the Republic on April 21 announced the 
following exchange quotas for the impor- 
tation into Uruguay of automotive prod- 
ucts from the United States during April, 
May, and June: 


Automobiles: $300,000—45 percent at the 
controlled rate and 55 percent at the com- 
pensated rate. 

Chassis for trucks and omnibusses: $250,- 
000—45 percent at the controlled rate and 
55 percent at the compensated rate. 

Chassis for automobiles: $50,000—65 per- 
cent at the controlled rate and 35 percent at 
the compensated rate 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bronze Wire, Bars, and Sheets for 
Making Zippers: Import Duty Reduced. — 
Bronze wire, bars, and sheets for use in 
manufacturing zip fasteners have been 
included within the raw-materials sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 
15 percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, 
of fixed official customs valuations of 
0.48 peso per gross kilogram for bronze 
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wire, and 0.50 peso per kilogram for 


bronze bars and sheets, by a resolution of 
March 14, 1941. 


[Bronze wire and bronze bars and sheets 
th were previously dutiable at 31 percent plus 
1a: a surtax of 21 percent of the fixed official cus- 
toms valuations mentioned above.| 


European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


. V en ezuel a Compiled in International Economics Unit 

































































_ ‘ New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
Exchange and Finance po 
Exchange _ situation — Authorization pee area 
wy has been given to local banks to pay ee tees meee Surges ; 
‘29 March and April maturities of collections Country Unit quoted len on 
, originating prior to October 25, 1940. 1980 1080 March | April | May 10 
ne It is reported that for the month of May 196 _ 
; there will be available for exchange trans- ar , Ste 
n- "a Pound (free).............-. *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3. 2130 3. 2070 $3. 2113 
-: actions the sum of $4,200,000. The ex at ee (Pound a --------o§ eee ae See fee) eae 
. change situation did not change percep- — {Dota (ome ee tee . 9602 a4 $408 - $166 . 8707 
paeeipic nas icaarciatate oe ollar (offic BAAS eee a ; . 1 . 9091 
26 tibly during the week ended May 2. China (Shanghai). Sees *.1188 | *.0600] *.0506| *.0519 *_ 0526 
— eS ek ae i ES eS *. 0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
: Germany “cee aes Sey —_ ee = bane *, 4002 *, 3906 *. 3906 *. 3998 
‘ eain “ “ ns 2 cen 0g . 274 . 2296 . 2442 . 2439 . 2429 
10 Intensified Swedish Production India....-0-2202-2 20-20 eoc coos Rupee. -=-- 2-2 -o oo *.3328 | 2016 | -3014 | 3013 - 3013 
oe RS eels "2 sper gi : E 0505 |  *. 0505 *. 0505 
of Peat Fuel Japan, eee Yen. EERE YA MAO Bi wy, 288 5 7344 5 ai 2344 2344 
@ oP Serer TT eee Tee 5 e le 3. 3. 
: Sweden may have to rely chiefly on Portugal... Raerebenssss eae iosien Sg ial ‘or | cos7i | "os00 | 0400 |S ogop 
7 tic rewoo an e f i a erm ree EE Se, eee *. 1063 *. 0932 .0913 *.0913 * 0913 
30 domes d peat fuel during Straits Settlements.......--..-.__- ME ce *. 5174 . 4698 4711 4711 4711 
the next fuel-season. In normal times Sy euapien et armen Saat I eo ee ee . 2399 . 2380 . 2382 . 2383 . 2384 
around 7,000,000 cubic meters of firewood = Switzerland... ---------- .- Sgnheeennaes ee ee Fd a 
20 are required to meet the domestic de- United Kingdom {Pound (free)... | 4.4354 | 3.8300] 4.0319 | 4.0248 4. 0300 
we mand. In 1940, however, this quantity ee ee Pound (official)... ........)--------- 4.0850 | 4.0350; 4.0850) 4. 0350 
5 was increased to 18,000,000 cubic meters, 
m and for 1941 approximately 35,000,000 ran : , , 
' will be needed. Swedish output of peat Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
29 . z 
of fuel in 1940 amounted to 150,000 metric . / 
12 4 . New York rates not currently available 
tons, and that for 1941 is estimated at 4 
7 about 300,000 tons. 
12 Should the war continue and imports ee | a 
* 96 of coal and coke from Germany, for any pane ouns United |_____ 
Si reason, be further restricted, the pro- ne mined jm and 
" duction of peat must be given greater at- ofunit | 1938 1939 
al tention. Peat fuel is used chieflyinim- ——“‘;CSCS — 
dustry, but it is also suitable for household mers 
b ais cme ee Te aE eee ee {| eee eres 
ich use. The State Fuel Commission, there- Belgian Congo. ...............------ _-| 44.25 Coase eaasenGh Oe... ........-..;.. baat 4 OME Lentini 
ites fore, prescribes that all industrial enter- a" aon eneecenneeseeeeneeeeneeeee Se te 9 yg wa cece weeee eens en ne eee ee ee Ho $0. aoa bd. 
her prises, and communities owning peat China—Manchuria.__...____________- DEIR, «Succ cnncaseicacewarencn 2343 | 7.2845 | 7.2506 
ing bogs, must start the production of peat te aa (Bohemia, Moravia)... - a a gievicewatenetesmeavedten 4.0400 | *.0347 | *®*.0343 
i ee en cc camlenaly axe cca dcsnansceunadawecauua 4 2000 . 2183 . 2085 
arb fuel as soon as possible. Egypt. PLR ELL: PO ; £E0 24815 $1.00 PARED. Tibi 4.1128 | 95.0130 | 94.5463 
ar. ; I a EE A ee a aa fe 4. NE uk cs caicials wees Rudena auameneatos . 2398 | 1°. 2711 }1011 , 2538 
nge The State Fuel Commission has worked France (occupied area).........-..-. ~"| 1 francs RM 0.08............-..--.s.-00s-e.- «"9200 | .0288} | 0281 
out various plans to promote the produc- France (unoccupied area)_._..._..___- 43. OSE ERE ETT 0228 | .0288 . 0251 
tion of peat in Sweden. It further in-  Freocm..........-----..------------- JF oe al ale ‘at ae ae 
wth tends to employ a staff of experts in ee ie a yp > gtgalahaamnaaneaeneiee ee: 1968 | .1978 1924 
each county, to help in exploiting the —_[eeland..-.......--..----------------. a S- 4 gemneens, 2a 
he peat bogs and to give advice with regard 0...) 1 Ginere Gl sterling...........................| 40380 | *4enee | 84 66s 
r- to the most suitable methods of BN ii i0 cau citbesonecsaotdaces sass SN isreciendiunnacdvnndascenmetecs - 1887 | 19.1988 | 1°. 1852 
. RL To ct epadeasiubinwd cons TS... t caeneneutneoues ae munee . 1667 | 1°. 1691 10. 1671 
d - production. SR eddsvitescmccevvanneee Si; "eR eeReene SS. .  , Aare 
ril, A special peat division under the State = Nethenanas indies 77 Sera + +o - -k’ 7 epRimenenannE * Boer | 19 80 | 1978334 
Fuel Commission and under the manage- Newfoundland. ....................- ~~] $1.10 Newfoundland=$1.00...................| .9001| .9942 9602 
. ment of peat experts will also be esteb- — Pabsting ooo | Pte sting =o oececncc ene ‘<0280 | ©4. aoe | #44364 
a lished. It will handle all supplies and Ramen Governorship”)..._ | 1 zlot “RM TMDL... --ncccacccccoccceccceccel samen coun: Sanne 
‘ # — PiuinCereudbvwaccoakahmenen sd Ge I asics cine siinewonnnncuiqecsehesen 0054 | *°.0073 | 2? *.0071 
. distribution of peat “a Cay wae- <<. 2.195 pounds=$1.00...............-.....___. "4556 | 12.5760 | 12.5020 
or tions, price, quantities, etc. Thatland eS EE eS 1) benereet SS Sa REAP sg 3659 | 4445 - 4032 
in | RRs re ee 2 a ee eee . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U. 8. é. R CaS eee ee 530 rableomei 00 TERRE es ple Sade . 1887 |. Se tESe 9 
er- ? ‘. MII tl daccnnsconccgeuessumees 54 REID acces eccackcdcnsenedstos .0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 
‘o National Australian Fair 
. *Nominal. 
in August , 1 an Lae oy Sotage Dee unit = Seclen cumneney are noses -y daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
ransiers in New yor ity as reporte vy e era eserve Board. 
Plans for many of the events held * Average for January~! August and } age frist 9 month ' 
eseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
for annually in Australia have been canceled ( haned em Garman official tate: 01 Seek 
Ree for 1941, but the exhibition of the Royal + For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 
‘ National Agricultural and Industrial making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
in : * Average for first 8 months only. 
~ Association of Queensland will be held , Based on average for the yen. 
verage first 3 months only 
an at Brisbane August 10 to 16. Informa- * Based on average for pound sterling. 
a tion concerning this show may be ob- \« Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
; ' verage for first months only. 
wnt. tained by addressing the office of the 19 Based on average for French franc. 
f association in Creek Street, Brisbane, '8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
0 \§ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
nze Australia. 1§ Commercial rate. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade 
mark-applications have been published 
in the Boletin Oficial of April 22, 1941, 
Buenos Aires. Opposition must be filed 
before May 26, 1941. 





Class and products in- 


Trade-mark 
rade-mark cloded 


Colon No. 18—Entire class. 
Winchester | No. 2—Entire class. 
Jacobs ; No. 5—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published in Section 
III of the Official Gazette of April 10, 
1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition to the 
registrations must be made in Brazil 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


I 
D 
IDEAL Class 59—Sewing cotton thread 
A 
L 
Tom Mix Class 17—Pencils, penholders, drawing 


sets, erasers, pens, writing ink, 
pencil sharpeners, rulers, etc. 





Brazil—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published in Section 
ITI of the Official Gazette of April 15, 
1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition to the 
registration must be filed within 60 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Class 42— Beverage made of sugarcan 
Class 3—Pharmaceutical products 
Class 3—Pharmaceutical products. 


Virginia 
Coagulina_- 
Coagulase 





Brazil——The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published in Section 
III of the Official Gazette of April 22, 
1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition to the 
registration must be filed within 60 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


“Rex” Class 1—Liquid paint to dye leather, 
shoes, etc 
Do Class 55—Pomade and liquid paint to 


polish shoes. 
Class 55—Pomade and liquid paint to 
polish shoes 


““Vanda’”’ 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published for the 
first time in Diario Oficial of April 30, 
1941, Bogota. Opposition to the regis- 
trations must be made in Colombia 
within 30 days from the date of the third 
and last printing. 





Trade-mark Product covered 


Estafilotoxoide Vaccine, and in general pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Jazmin Wide range of toilet articles. 





Japan. —tThe following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published in the offi- 
cial Japanese Trade-Mark Journal of 


April 2, 1941, Tokyo. Opposition must 
be filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Everer No. 35—Knitworks, braids, 
twists, laces, draw works, em- 
broidered goods and all kinds 
of straps or like, which do not 
belong to any other class 


Do No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pins, etc 
White Star No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating 


beverages which do not belong 
to class 38, and imitations 
thereof. 

Three Triangles No. 54— Matches. 

The Star Arrow Do 

Kiylehuji No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 
treatment. 


Enkiylchuji Do 
Niplen Do 
Neodoramin Do 
Phenocyadin Do 
Diphanol Do 
Turtrol Do 
Turtle Do 
Natyest Do 
Bioberin Do 
Motgas No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 


and articles accessory to medi 
cal treatment. 

SKM No. 7—Manufactured metal 
goods which do not belong to 
any other class 


lokoalloy No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed 
tool. 

7 oyodo Do. 

KKK No. 14—Glazed earthenware, por 


celain, cloisonne goods, un- 
glazed earth ware, tiles, and 
bricks, which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Sanitary Jar No. 15—Glass, and glassware and 
enamel goods which do not be- 
long to any other class 

Newland No. 17—Machinery and imple 
ments and parts thereof which 
do not belong to any other 
class, as well as belts, hose, and 
packings. 

Gamma No.20—Carriages, wagons, ships, 
and other transporting ma 
chines and tools and their 


parts 
Diatu Do. 
Silverphone No. 22—Musical instruments and 


phonographs, their parts and 
accessories 

Reedband Do 

DBK No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread, 
artificial silk, wild silk thread, 
tuss silk thread, gold thread, 
and silver thread. 

DBK No. 29—Hemp thread and any 
thread other than those coming 
under classes 26-28 

Gorinki No. 37— Bedding and other furni 
ture which do not belong to any 
other class 

Hero Do 

Harunah No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating 
beverage which do not belong 
to class 38, and imitations 


thereof 
OBL No. 42—Sugar and honey 
OEE Do 
MSF Do 
MS B Do 
Colon Do 
§. U.1. H. 7 No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 


ments, which do not belong to 
iny other class 

Paimar No. 46—Animal milks, dairy 
products, and manufactures 
thereof and imitations thereof 


Paim Do 

Start Brand Do 

Baniusen Do 

Harunah No. 51—Stationeries 
Yamatozeola No. 64—Head ornaments, hair 


dressing instruments and rib 
bon, artificial flowers, and 
brushes. 

Koken No. 68—Materials for abrading 
and polishing which do not 
belong to any other class 

Monami Do. 

Lion Girl No. 68—Materials for abrading 
and polishing which do not 
belong in any other class. 


Best-All No. 70— Merchandise not belong- 
ing to any other class 
Osiris Do 
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Uruguay.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published in is- 
sues of Diario Oficial from April 24 to 
30, Montevideo. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks should be 
filed in Uruguay within 30 days of the 
date of first publication. 





Trade-mark Product 
Glacer Drug store and chemical specialties 
lodoleusy! Do 
Otalex. Do. 
Asmapyrin Do 
Livervit Do 
Don Quijote Beverages, alcoholic and soft 
Siris Tobacco, cigarettes, etc 
3 Patos Do 
Rocam Building materials 


Dolmenit Hardware and bazar. Paints and 
varnishes 

Uralita Building materials 

Faro Tobacco, cigarettes, etc 

\ italizador Agricultural and industrial machinery 
Transport in general 

Groceries, except beverages, meats, 
and agricultural products 

Beverages, alcoholic and soft 

Drug store and chemical products 

Groceries, except beverages, meats, 
and agricultural products 

Heavy Duty Transport in general 

Jupiter Jewelry, watches, and clocks 


La Italiana 


Mantovani 
Gy-Normal 
Magnate 





Regional Olympic Games, 
Colombia, 1942 


The Fifth Central American and 
Caribbean Olympic Games will be cele- 
brated in 1942 at Barranquilla, Colombia, 
according to Decree 1007 issued in 1938. 
By the terms of Decree No. 526 of this 
year, the games will be held during De- 
cember 1942. The exact date, which is 
to be determined by the Colombian 
Olympic Committee with the approval of 
the Organizing Committee, will be an- 
nounced as soon as received. 





American Consulates in Pa- 
lermo and Naples Closed 


The American Consulate at Palermo, 
Italy, was closed to the public February 
28, 1941, and the American Consulate 
General at Naples, Italy, was closed to 
the public March 5, 1941, according to 
information from the Department of 
State. Both the Naples and Palermo 
consular districts have been included in 
the Rome consular district and the 
American Consulate at Rome became a 
Consulate General March 6, 1941. 





Cuban Tourist Traffic 


The number of visitors landing at 
Habana during the season from January 
1 to March 31, 1941, totaled 50,113 as com- 
pared with 46,371 in the same period last 
year, according to the Cuban National 
Tourist Commission. Of the visitors 
this year, 34,205 comprised tourists dis- 
embarking with Habana as their desti- 
nation, and 15,908 were those who disem- 
barked from cruise ships or otherwise in 
transit. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
Argentina 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of 
Argentina. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearings. 


CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
Argentina 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
June 12, 1941; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, June 12, 1941; pub- 
lic hearings open, June 23, 1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Argentina, of which no- 
tice of intention to negotiate has been 
issued by the Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o'clock noon, June 12, 1941. 
Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 10 a. m. on June 23, 1941, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, where supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 


Act 


Announcements Under the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 





Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Feb. 27,1985 | May 1, 1935 
.-| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
-| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 





ment below)............| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Se Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Swiss. ........-<4.. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
IS eee Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia.................| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala ........ ..__. Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

Ee May 6, 1936 Do. 
NE... . oo occaces Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
aS May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
7 Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
oo ee Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ? _...__. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
| ae Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





ene ny a np .....| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) ...........|_..-- Ee Do: 
co ee Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Vemenels. ............+-- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ........_.. Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)....._.. _....| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)... ........ Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 








1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


{Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 


of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 

In the case of the trade- ment countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full year 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
cessions were obtained and also for otheri pyc items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country on 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland, 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for oy particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciproca! 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, which ap- 
peared in CoMMERCE Reports of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or any 
of the district offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.. for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- | for submit- ins 
ance of notice | ting written | ? ree 
statements | 


Country 





Chile.....| Oct. 2.1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27. 1939 
Argentina | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay _| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 





[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 13th day of 
May 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
Uruguay 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of 
Congress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 


as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby give 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of 
Uruguay. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views with 
respect to the negotiation of such agree- 
ment should be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearings. 

CORDELL HULL. 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department's research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 
cannot be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the “Department of State Bulletin” 
May 3, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents,. Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price $2.75 a year. The May 3 
issue contains these articles: 


ForEIGN TRADE—Two OPpposING Sys- 
tems. Address by Raymond H. Geist, 
Chief, Division of Commercial Affairs, 
Department of State. Pages 525-531. 


RESOLUTION OF INTER-AMERICAN FINAN- 
CIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
REGARDING REQUISITIONING OF FOREIGN- 


FLaG VESSELS IN AMERICAN PorTs. Pages 
531-532. 
REPORT FROM LEGATION IN GREECE. 


Page 532. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF NEW CHINESE 
FOREIGN MINISTER. Page 532. 


COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE IN ADMINISTRATION OF 
LEND-LEASE AcT. Pages 532-533. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS. 
Pages 533-534. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION ON TROPI- 
CAL AGRICULTURE. Page 534. 


TraFFIC In ARMS, TIN PLATE, Scrap, 
Etc.: MONTHLY STATISsTIcs. Pages 535- 
542. 

THE FoREIGN SERVICE: Personnel 
Changes. Pages 542-543. Promotions. 
Pages 543-544. 

PUBLICATION OF HACKWORTH’s “DIGEST 
OF INTERNATIONAL Law,” VOLUMES I AND 
II. Pages 544-545. 


Tax CONVENTION WITH CANADA. 
546-547. 

FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND. 
Page 547. 


Pages 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES TO THE AGREE- 
MENTS OF DECEMBER 12, 1940, PROVIDING 
FOR UNITED STATES NAVAL AND MILITARY 
AVIATION MISSIONS TO Equapor. Page 547. 


Other Publications 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE—PROTECTIVE CON- 
STRUCTION. War Department. 1941. 36 
pp. Structure Series. Bulletin No. 1. 
Price, 25 cents. This bulletin is pub- 
lished to present the general background 
necessary for intelligent consideration 
of the subject of protective construction. 
The material presented has been pre- 
pared after close study of the latest in- 
formation available from European 
sources, chiefly British, and is intended 
as a general summary of this informa- 
tion. Available from Division of State 
and Local Cooperation, Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Washington, D. C. 


OVER THE TRAILS OF MEXICco’s PACIFIC 
HIGHWAY. Travel Division, Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 1941. 4pp. Mimeo. Relates 
an interesting story of an expedition 
taken over this road. Available from Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL STATISTICS. 
Travel Division, Pan American Union. 
1941. 14 pp. Mimeo. Statistical sum- 
mary of the seasonal movement of travel 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of South America, Central America, 
and the West Indies during 1939 and 
1940 (containing also some data for 
earlier years) , with international receipts 
and payments of the United States esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce over the same period for travel 
between that country and Latin Amer- 
ica. Available from Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


HoTets IN LaTIN AMERICA. Travel 
Division, Pan American Union. 1941. 
97 pp. Mimeo. This pamphlet shows 
hotel rates by countries, broken down by 
name of hotel and city in which it is 
located. Available from Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


MororInc TO Mexico. Travel Division, 
Pan American Union. 1941. 37 pp. 9th 
ed. Mimeo. This bulletin contains brief 
descriptions and logs of the completed 
section of the Pan American Highway in 


the Republic, as well as of the other main 
routes open to the motorist, including de- 
tailed data on accommodations and other 
facilities available along the highway. 
This bulletin is not intended to be a guide 
to Mexico. The names of several de- 
tailed guides, as well as of some worth- 
while books on Mexico, appear on the 
last page. Available from Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
BY FEDERAL AGENCIES. Sanford Schwarz. 
1941. 357 pp. Price, $1.75. The extent 
to which the Government of the United 
States has engaged in the study of eco- 
nomic questions has hitherto hardly been 
appreciated or recognized, and no de- 
scription of the important economic re- 
search activities of the National Govern- 
ment exists. Adequate guides to the sta- 
tistical data compiled by Government 
agencies have appeared, but the present 
work breaks new ground in describing 
the work of economic analysis done by 
Government. While concerned primarily 
with official research in the field of inter- 
national economics, the book describes 
also the investigations of domestic eco- 
nomic problems which influence or are 
influenced by events outside our borders. 
Available from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FIVEFOLD AID TO BRITAIN. Fritz Stern- 
berg. 1941. 76 pp. Price, $1. This dis- 
cussion is not primarily a work of re- 
search, and the statistics on which it is 
based are not of prime importance. By 
far the most significant feature of it is 
the way in which statistics are used, com- 
pared, and interpreted to draw conclu- 
sions concerning the course America is 
to follow in the immediate future. The 
argument is based on statistics, and the 
author states that every statistical figure 
is and has been available to any re- 
searcher who takes the trouble to seek it 
out. Available from The John Day Com- 
pany, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign 


firms upon application to the Bureau. The B 


ureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibilit 


as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the 








usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, 
capital, ete., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through 
district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail stamp enclosed. 
| | | 
we | | Refer- | Refer- 
Commodities City and country | ence | Commodities City and country ence 
| | No. | No. 
MACHINERY: ; : RUBBER MANUFACTURES: 
Wire-tying tools using both light and heavy gage | Toronto, Canada 658 | Household sponges. Order of 25 gross. Montreal, Canada... 660 
wire ties, for tying bags of potatoes, fertilizer, ete. || TEXTILES: 
Initial order of 36. 


PIPES AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 
Corncob pipes. Order of 25 to 50 gross 


| 
| 


Montreal, Canada. -- 


threads in skeins. 








Rayon yarn, viscose quality, 100 and 150 deniers, 40 





Oporto, Portugal 659 


Order of 3,000 kilograms. 








U. S. Export Control Act Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to Tuesday noon, May 13. 


No. 83-—-General Licenses for Shipment 
to Canada and to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland of Certain Products 
Recently Brought Under Control. 


General licenses have been issued for 
the exportation of the following com- 
modities to Canada and to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, according to an 
announcement by the Secretary of State. 


Great Britain 


; and 
Commodity Canada Northern 
Ireland 
Vegetable fibers and 
manufactures, includ- 
ing unmanufactured 
hemp, sisal or hene- 
quen, istle or tampico, 
ramie, sunn, and man- 
oo , ee GFF 1 GFF 2 
Calcium cyanide, sodium 
a ea GKL 1 GKL 2 
eee GKM 1 GKM 2 
= ee GEN 1 GKN 2 
Ball bearings and parts, 
roller bearings and 
parts, balls and rollers 
for bearings.........- GDI 1 GDI 2 


NotTe.—-General licenses GBL 1 and GBL 2 
for bromine have been amended to include 
theobromine and theobromine salts and com- 
pounds. 


While this permission for shipments 
under the above general licenses makes 
unnecessary individual applications, ex- 
porters are required to indicate the ap- 
propriate general license number on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration filed with 
the collector. 


No. 84—All Transit Shipments Through 
the United States of Products Subject 
to Export Control Require License. 


The President signed an Executive or- 
der on May 6, the effect of which is to 
subject shipments in transit through the 
United States to the system of export 
licenses, when they consist of products 
subject to export control under the Act 
of July 2, 1940, according to an announce- 
ment to the press by the Department of 
State of the same date. 

[The formal step to this end consisted of 
an Executive order revoking paragraph 11 of 
the Executive order of March 15, 1941, pre- 
scribing revised general regulations to govern 
the operation of the export control system, 
which exempted from the operation of the 
export control articles and materials enter- 
ing or leaving a port of the United States in 
transit through the territory of the United 
States to a foreign country. 

[That exemption had previously been in- 


terpreted as limited only to goods in transit 
covered by through bills of lading.] 


No. 85—General Licenses Issued for In- 
Transit Shipments to or From British 
Empire and Western Hemisphere. 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State, permitting the 
exportation from the United States, 
without requirement of an individual 
license, of in-transit shipments of prod- 
ucts subject to control under the Act of 
July 2, 1940, which originated in or are 
destined for most parts of the British 
Empire and of the Western Hemisphere, 


according to a statement released to the 
press on May 10 by the Department of 
State. 

These general licenses constitute ex- 
ceptions to the Executive order, signed 
by the President on May 6, the effect of 
which was to subject shipments in transit 
through the United States to the system 
of export license, unless they leave the 
territorial limits of the United States 
abo rd the same vessel or vehicle on 
which they arrived, and were not at any 
time unladen in United States territory. 

While the issue of these general li- 
censes makes unnecessary the obtaining 
>f an individual license for such in-transit 
shipment, exporters are required to show 
on their Shipper’s Export Declaration, 
the appropriate license symbols. They 
are as follows: 

(1) General license GIT-—A/A for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from any country in group A (which 
comprises all parts of the British Empire 
and Egypt) to any other country in that 
group. 

(2) General license GIT-A/B for 
shipments passing through the United 
States from any country in group A to 
any country in group B (which comprises 
all the Latin American Republics and 
the Netherland and Danish Colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere). 

(3) General license GIT-B/A for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from any country in group B to any 
country in group A. 





NATIONAL IQA 
FOREIGN 
TRADE 
MAY 18-24 WEEK 


TOTAL EXPORTS: 4,022 TOTAL IMPORTS: 2,625 


U. S. Foreign Trade in 1940 by Continents in Millions of Dollars 





